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an overwhelming victory at the polls the political 

situation is strangely nebulous. Mr. Baldwin 
has formed a strong and interesting Government, 
but in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
Monday he had practically nothing to say about 
the policy which he intends to pursue. On all vital 
questions he maintained a discreet reserve. For this 
he cannot be censured since he had been in office 
only for a few days, and probably does not yet know 
very much more about his own plans than we do. 
There happens to be at present no traditional Con- 
servative policy that he can fall back upon. For if 
we except the feeble and short-lived stop-gap Govern- 
ment of 1923 there has been no Conservative Govern- 
ment in power in Great Britain for almost twenty years, 
and, in the meantime, all the great political landmarks 
have disappeared. Imperial problems are no longer 
party issues. Ireland has gained her independence, 
and Irish questions, serious though they may be, 
are neither argued now on party lines nor admit of 
party solutions. Protection remains a party issue, 
but Mr. Baldwin is bound by his election pledges 
not to raise it in any acute form during his present 
period of office. As for foreign questions, Mr. Baldwin's 
views do not differ, as far as any of us know, from those 
of the leaders of the other two parties. 

* * * 

_ On strictly domestic questions we are almost equally 
in the dark, Will Mr. Neville Chamberlain attempt to 
reverse Mr. Wheatley’s housing policy? Will Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland seek to re-establish the “ gap” 
im the payment of unemployment benefit? In what 


|: view of the fact that one party has just gained 























way will Mr. Churchill’s first Budget differ from the 
Budget which Mr. Snowden would have introduced 
if he had remained in office ? Will the Labour Party’s 
schemes for extensive public works for the relief of 
unemployment be abandoned? To none of these 
questions do we know the answer. We can only wait 
and see. The new Cabinet contains at least two or 
three able men of dominating personality who have 
never in the past had an opportunity of exerting their 
full powers in the control of policy ; and it is impossible 
to predict with any confidence the lines upon which 
they will develop the new Conservative policy which 
they are now in a position to create without let or 
hindrance. The debate on the Address when Par- 
liament meets should be extremely interesting, for 
then the Cabinet will have to declare its intentions in 
pretty definite terms; and we shall learn not merely 
Mr. Baldwin’s views, but something also of what 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead think about the 
way in which post-war England should be governed. 
They are, of course, men with political “ pasts,’’ but 
since they have themselves no respect for their own 
pasts we cannot prudently predict what they will do 
from what they have done. 
* * * 


The Opposition parties, on the other hand, are not 
happy. The Labour Party will doubtless re-elect its 
present leader in spite of the strong feeling which 
exists about his recent blunders, but it will not feel 
very comfortable about his leadership until he has 
re-established himself by active and successful work 
in Opposition. As for the Liberal Party it is in a sad 
mess. It is depleted not only in numbers, but in 
morale, and rent in twain by its divided loyalty. Mr. 


Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George have between themselves 
no quarrel, but their respective followers are less 
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capable of adjusting old grievances. 


their hopes in Mr. Lloyd George. 


section of his nominal supporters. 
* * * 


Signor Mussolini's struggle to maintain his position 
becomes steadily more difficult. On Tuesday he 
delivered one of his familiar harangues to his followers. 
The main ingredients—defiance and cant—were the 
same as of old, but the proportions of the mixture 
were altered; there was less defiance and more cant. 
There is but little violence now, he claims, in the 
Fascist régime; the militia is a constitutional and 
peace-loving organisation; the movement towards 
“normality ” is as rapid as any sensible person could 
wish. But there can be no question of Fascismo 
losing its ascendancy, no return to the Parliamentary 
paralysis of the bad old days, no “‘ resurrection of the 
minorities we conquered in 1922.” As a sign that 
he means business (and perhaps also it may be taken 
as a sign of nerves), Il Duce bas now added to the 
censorship of the Press a prohibition of political public 
meetings. When Parliament mct on Wednesday the 
whole Opposition was absent; the Fascist majority 
had the Chamber to itself'save for a Communist deputy 
who delivered himself of a protest on the subject of 
the Matteotti murder and then walked out. If the 
Opposition parties had any cohesion, any common 
constructive policy, the end of the tyranny might 
be soon. But they are only united in their hatred of 
Fascism and, while they profit by the growing distrust 
of Mussolini, they do not inspire any general con- 
fidence in themselves. The Combattenti, the ex- 
Service men’s association, embittered by recent events, 
are now proposing to play a more active part in politics, 
by the formation of an independent parliamentary 
group. That should mean further embarrassments 
for Mussolini himself as well as for his “ boys in the 
black shirts.” 

* * * 


The Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech had a passage 
on Indian affairs which contained an important state- 
ment of policy in regard to the Viceroy’s recent 
Ordinance and the Bengal arrests. The Indian 
political leaders, of all parties, argue that the new sum- 
mary procedure is intended for the destruction of the 
Swara] movement, and a few days ago they organised 
a mass meeting of protest in Calcutta. Mr. Baldwin 
affirms that the Ordinance has no such purpose, but is 
directed wholly against revolutionary crimes of violence. 
Of the Hindu-Moslem conflict Mr. Baldwin said that 
it was worse than it had been for many years. This 
latter point is emphasised by Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
Governor of the Punjab, in his first speech to the 
provincial Legislative Council. One unexpected result 
of the reforms, he said, had been to intensify the 
exhibition of communal rivalry: the point being that 
the different communities had asked for minority 
representation and then displayed a keen desire to use 
the Councils and the opportunities of patronage for 
the benefit of their own people. Mr. Gandhi, in the 
meantime, continues to plead for Hindu-Moslem unity; 
but in the compact which he has now made with the 
Swarajist leaders, Das and Nehru, he has formally 
abandoned the programme of Non-Co-operation and 


And the situation 
is made much more difficult by the fact that whilst 
Mr. Asquith enjoys the confidence of an overwhelming 
majority of Liberals and Liberal associations throughout 
the country, more than half the “‘ Liberal ’’ members 
who have actually been elected are inclined to place 
If Mr. Asquith 
returns soon to the House he will doubtless have no 
difficulty in reasserting his authority, since in debate 
he holds an unchallengeable supremacy. But if he 
does not, the Liberal Party seems likely to become a 
more or less impotent faction led by a man whose 
authority will be both resented and denied by a large 


ee 


accepted the Swarajist scheme of aggressive obstruction 
in the Councils—an extraordinary surrender. It jg 
not at all surprising that Mr. Das’s organ should bp 
jubilant over the event, and that the large mass of 
Mr. Gandhi's followers who have refused to be won 
over by the militant Swarajists should be anxioys 
to know why their Mahatma should succumb just gj 
the moment when the folly of the Das method is mage 
evident to all India by the Swarajist difficulties jp 
Bengal and the Central Provinces and by the sharpness 
of the coercive measures provoked by Das in Bengal, 
* ~ * 

The authorities in Spain seem to have had littl 
trouble in quelling the sporadic outbreaks of the las 
two weeks. The frontier raid at Vera, by a handfy 
of men armed with pistols and knives, was, of course, 
doomed to failure. Its origin is obscure. Taken by 
itself, it looks an utterly lunatic enterprise ; perhaps 
it was, as some think, part of a general plot organised 
by political exiles in France which miscarried. Ap- 
other and more ingenious explanation is hazarded by 
the Madrid correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
He believes the affair was engineered by financial 
speculators in order to produce currency fluctuations, 
Inside Spain, and notably in Barcelona, there has been, 
and still is, a good deal of ferment. Two or three 
leaders of revolt have been caught and executed, and 
rounds-up of suspects are taking place in various towns. 
It is almost impossible to get reliable and detailed 
information owing to the iron censorship maintained 
by the Directorate. It is certain, however, despite 
all pretences to the contrary, that the unpopularity 
of the tyrants is growing, not merely in Catalonia, which 
has been pretty solidly against them from the outset, 
but in Castille. They have achieved nothing worth 
talking about in the way of domestic reform, and they 
are as far off victory as ever in Morocco. The war 
drags on miserably and the Spanish people, and a 
good many of the soldiers as well, are heartily sick 
of it. Possibly the evacuation to the coast zone, 
which will shortly be completed, may result in peace 
or an armistice. What the effects of that would be 
on the Directorate we cannot predict. It is said that 
there are internal dissensions, in which the Die-hards, 
with the King, are ranged on one side and a more 
democratic section, inspired by General Nouvillas, 
on the other; and that these latter, if they get the 
upper hand, may bring off a new coup in which the 
monarchy would go down. 

* * * 





Now that the General Election is over, the rents 
dispute at Clydebank has been resumed, and the factors 
have taken the drastic step of evicting a number of 
tenants who are seriously in arrears. The evictions 
were carried out by surprise, and there was no organise 
opposition; but later, big crowds gathered, and it 
appears that most of the evicted tenants were reinstated 
in their houses. The factors are said to intend to take 
proceedings against these tenants for housebreaking 
and to proceed with further evictions at once. 
the other side, the Housing Association, which has 80 
far urged tenants to refuse to pay more than the prt 
war rents, is said to be contemplating a complete 
rent strike unless all evictions are at once suspendet. 
The position is serious; for the poverty in Clydeba 
is acute, and the Housing Association very strong. 
It is not the practice of the Scottish Poor Law authoritié 
to give any special rent allowance, as many Englis 
Boards of Guardians do; and this partly accoul» 
for the present situation. Mr. Adamson, the Ist 
Secretary for Scotland, made several attempts " 
mediate in the dispute ; but now that the Labour Par) 
is out of power nationally, though it controls the Clyae 
bank local authorities, hostilities have been resumet 
with less restraint and less hope of mediation. 
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of course, the house factors have a clear case; but it 
is not easy either to get rents from, or to evict in the 
mass, tenants of whom many simply lack the 
wherewithal to pay. 

x * a 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation of Trades 
Councils organised last week-end an important con- 
ference on the question of Poor Law Reform. The 
example might well be followed by other bodies and 
in other districts. Amid more exciting, but not more 
important, political preoccupations, such questions 
as this have been allowed almost to lapse from public 
interest. The time has now come, especially if we are 
in for some years of “sound Conservative govern- 
ment,” to revive the once active agitations on this 
and other vital matters. The Poor Law stands a 
small chance of getting reformed as long as we leave 
the question solely in the hands of the various party 
organisations, which will always be inclined to thrust 
it aside in favour of more spectacular or superficially 
urgent measures. Nearly all sensible people agree 
that the whole Poor Law system is out of date, and 
ought to be superseded. But their views will remain 
ineffective unless they organise to push them. A period 
of Conservative government affords the ideal oppor- 
tunity for doing this. .In pre-war days the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Destitution did 
invaluable work in rousing and educating the public 
—and even the politicians—on the subject of the 
Poor Law. Why should it not be resuscitated, to press 
for reforms which are no less urgent now than they 
were ten years ago ? 

* * * 


Probably the Annual Report of the Secretary for 
Mines is not widely read in the coalfields. But any 
miner who does read it will be likely to scratch his head 
in bewilderment. For it appears that 1928 was a 
most prosperous year for the British coal industry. 
Output was higher than in any previous year save the 
boom year of 1913; exports were a record, even sur- 
passing those of 1913; prices were good; and earnings 
“improved on the low level of the previous year.” 
Employment, too, was excellent. All this is true so 
far as it goes; but the miner will probably feel that a 
very scant share of so much prosperity came his way. 
Indeed, the Report points out that, whereas the 
divisible surplus was 1s. 5d. per ton higher than in 
1922, wages only rose by about 2d. a ton or 1d. a shift. 
This is attributed to the “lag” before wages are 
raised in consequence of a bigger surplus, and to the 
“leeway” that had to be made up. This “ leeway,” 
of course, consists of arrears of profits which the miners 
were deemed under the national agreement to owe 
tothe coalowners. ‘Truly, it is a remarkable agreement 
that is able to produce these results. The industry 
booms; yet the men remain wretchedly underpaid. 
It is true that wages rose early in 1924; but they 
have since fallen again, and, the special boom due to 
the stoppage of supplies from the Ruhr being over, 
the immediate outlook for the industry is far less 
favourable than it was a year ago. The revised agree- 
ment is, indeed, slightly more favourable to the miners 
than that of 1921; but it is still based on what seems 
to us the vicious principle of allowing arrears of profits 
to accumulate as a debit against wages, with the result 
that a period of prosperity like that of 1923 may 
produce practically no effect in the miners’ earnings. — 

* * * 


The increased hours in the cotton trade are working 
well, and the Short Time Committee of the industry 
- now decided to ballot the employers on a proposal 
wr & further increase in December. This would 

ring the weekly short time down to a single day. 
en the existing increase of hours to 82 a week was 


fixed, it was generally recognised that the decision was 
conservative; but it was feared that a greater increase 
might unduly send up the price of cotton. Apparently, 
the industry is now prepared to take a further step 
towards the restoration of normal conditions. Indeed, 
there are persistent rumours of a coming boom, and 
speculative buying in anticipation of a rise has begun. 

nless this results in a serious inflation of prices, 
the cotton trade should show a steady improvement. 
The cotton crop, apparently, exceeds anticipation, 
and the markets for cotton goods are recovering. 
It is high time. The workers in Lancashire have been 
submitted to a very severe strain, which the short- 
time system has spread over practically all employed 
in the industry. Earnings have been very low, and 
this, of course, has reacted on the home market. An 
improvement in the cotton industry is of huge im- 
portance to British trade. Cotton goods are still 
very much our largest export, and the purchasing power 
of Lancashire is essential to the stability of trades 
producing for home consumption. If speculators inter- 
fere with the healthy revival which seems now to be 
setting in, they will deserve drastic treatment. Lan- 
cashire was so hard hit by speculation after the war 
that it has no desire to renew its acquaintance with 


them. 
OS ok OK 


An Irish correspondent writes:—By declaring a 
general amnesty for offences committed by all sides 
during the civil war, the Free State Government have 
relieved themselves of a difficulty and at the same time 
have done a good stroke for their candidates in the 
five by-elections now in progress. Juries not un- 
naturally have been reluctant to convict on criminal 
charges prisoners who claimed to be acting under orders, 
while the leaders who gave the orders remained un- 
prosecuted. Invariably, verdicts of guilty have been 
accompanied by strong recommendations to mercy, 
and there is a general sigh of relief that the Government 
have at last wiped the slate clean. Had Mr. Cosgrave 
any doubts as to the wisdom of clemency, these must 
have been dispelled by the dismay of anti-Treatyite 
politicians who find themselves robbed of what has 
hitherto been their best election asset. They are also 

erturbed by the fact that Free Staters, instead of 
imiting the contests to a wrangle over the abstract 
implications of the Treaty, are challenging a verdict 
upon concrete issues. By this time the sugar-beet 
industry would have been in process of development 
upon a large scale were it not that foreign manufacturers, 
in view of the insecure conditions created by the Repub- 
lican campaign, demand better terms than they have 
received in other countries. If Mr. de Valera is to be 
given a free hand in his crusade, we must resign ourselves 
to the abandonment of the schemes now taking shape 
to improve agriculture and speed up industry. This 
elementary truth seems at last to be penetrating into 
the minds of rural voters, but whether it will dissipate 
the existing apathy is still doubtful. Dublin, which 
always delights to confound the prophets, surprised 
itself on Armistice Day, when the unveiling in College 
Green of a Celtic cross in memory of the dead of the 
Irish Division was made the occasion of the greatest 
popular demonstration the city has seen in modern 
times. So long as British rule endured the Armistice 
celebrations symbolised for the majority of Irishmen 
the triumph of British militarism. The wreath laid 
on the cross on behalf of the Free State Government 
and the tributes paid by more than one Republican 
speaker are proofs that we are recovering a truer sense 
of perspective. Of late, army broils and bickering 
generals have shown us that militarism im green can 
be as hateful as militarism in khaki, and this in itself 
has done much to deepen gratitude to Irishmen who 
sacrificed themselves without hope of reward. 
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CHARITY AND TRADE UNIONS 


HAT the Conservatives propose to do with 
the power they have acquired at the polls 
is an extremely interesting and in some ways 

a very curious question. Mr. Baldwin has a secure 
prospect of practically unlimited power. He has every 
reason to suppose that for some years to come both 
Houses of Parliament will be under his control and will 
give effect to any plans, reactionary or progressive, 
which he and his Cabinet may devise. He can decontrol 
rents, repeal the Parliament Act, severely restrict the 
activities of Trade Unions, and even, within tolerable 
limits, revise the franchise. There is nothing in the 
constitution to prevent his doing any of these things ; 
and for each he could be sure of a great volume of 
support and applause from his own party. It is true 
that some of his more enlightened supporters might 
protest, but he has a large enough majority to be able 
to ignore most protests. He can do almost what he 
pleases; and if he makes mistakes he will certainly 
have no one but himself to blame. No Prime Minister 
in modern times has had so free a hand. The question 
which interests us all is what is he going to do with it? 


It is a question which no one at present can answer 
with any degree of confidence. For no one really 
knows what modern English ‘“ Conservatism’”’ is. 
The Conservative Party does not seem to have marched 
with the times. A few of its spokesmen talk as if they 
were Radicals, others as if they were open-minded 
on almost every subject under the sun, but most of 
them exhibit the principles and prejudices of a bygone 
age and speak as if we were still living in the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Baldwin himself belongs to the second 
class ; he is obviously open-minded about most things. 
But that fact only increases the difficulty of guessing 
what he is likely to do—on which side of the fence he 
will drop. The Conservative Party has gained power 
by something very like an accident. Throughout the 
country there was a strong reaction, partly against 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government, but probably still 
more against the disadvantages and uncertainties of 
minority rule; and of that reaction the Conservatives 
naturally gained the benefit. But they did not, for 
all their huge majority in the House, secure anything 
near a majority of the total votes polled; and it 
would, we believe, be quite safe to say that of the 
millions who did vote for Mr. Baldwin only a quite 
tiny proportion share the “true blue” ideals of the 
Morning Post. Mr. Baldwin’s position, therefore, secure 
as it now is, is secure only for that term of years during 
which he may by law avoid a dissolition. Its real 
foundations are quite uncertain. If he can democratise 
his own party he may re-establish a new and a very 
strong Conservative tradition—in a country which, 
perhaps more than any other, tends always to lean 
towards Conservatism. Alternatively, if he submits 
to the reactionary influences by which he is surrounded, 
he may quite easily destroy his party altogether. The 
spirit of Die-hardism has no hold at all upon the 
English electorate. It scarcely exists, indeed, outside 
the Carlton Club. The fundamental Conservatism of 
the English people has no element of feudalism in it, 
and only a very small element nowadays of what is 
called imperialism. Intrinsically, if we may be forgiven 
the paradox, it is progressive. It dislikes the shib- 
boleths of the revolutionary agitator only a little 
more than it dislikes the shibboleths of Protectionism 
and Ulsterism and sword-in-hand Nationalism. 





ee | 


We do not know whether Mr. Baldwin is capable of 
modernising his party, but in any case we do not 
envy him his job. For, whatever may be the opinions 
of the rank and file of his supporters throughout the 
country, it is evident that in the circles with which he 
is most likely to be socially in touch the spirit of 
feudalistic Conservatism is still predominant. He must 
fight that or, with his party, be destroyed; and it js 
not likely to be a very easy fight. It is a questioy 
less of actual measures than of attitude; and the 
feudalistic attitude which refuses to recognise the 
facts of the twentieth century is still very strong 
in that world in which Conservative policies are deter. 
mined. We will give two examples of what we 
mean. 

A day or two after the election a lady wrote to the 
Times to suggest that since the working class by its 
votes had shown its desire for an “ honest” Govern- 
ment, it was now the duty of Conservative workers, 
especially women workers, to band themselves together 
for the purpose of visiting and helping the poor—the 
implication apparently being that “the poor” ought 
to be shown that it would always pay them to vote 
Conservative. It was not a very striking letter. 
Indeed, it was a very commonplace letter, such as 
thousands of self-important Conservative ladies might 
have written if they had thought that the editor of 
the Times would give them publicity. And it would 
not be worth referring to but for the fact that the 
Times gave great prominence for several days to the 
correspondence which it provoked. The Times is a 
great Conservative organ which must be presumed to 
reflect authoritative Conservative opinion. We are 
therefore bound to suppose that Conservative opinion 
still approves of the activities of these charitable 
ladies whose chosen occupation is to patronise the 
poor, and pay with coals and blankets for the right 
to interfere with the lives of humble people. That 
is a truthful, not a harsh, way of describing what is 
at the bottom of most of such charitable enterprises. 
Charity is a beautiful word and true charity is 4 
beautiful thing; but if it be true, it does not court 
either power or publicity and it does not associate 
itself with a political party. It does not seek to dis- 
criminate between the “‘ deserving’ and the “ un- 
deserving”; and, above all, it does not seek to purchase 
a spurious authority, a right of moral supervision. 
The essence of the scheme suggested in the Times 
was that each charitable lady worker should become 
responsible for the lives of one or two or three families, 
should visit and advise them constantly—and all the 
rest of it. It is hard to speak of such proposals im 
moderate language. They are not charity, but the 
prostitution of charity. Coals and blankets so given 
are not gifts but bribes, and bribes of the most degrading 
kind; which result only in creating a class of pro 
fessional ‘“ deservers.” The ‘ lady-worker”’ enjoys 
her power; the “ deserving poor” enjoy the coals and 
blankets ; but it is a very vicious bargain. 

The important question is whether this really repre 
sents the spirit of modern Conservatism, whether the 
Times is right in assuming that this is really the normal 
attitude of Conservatives towards those victims 0 
modern industrialism who are not provided with 
sufficient food and clothes. If it is, then Conservatism 
is damned and will soon be dead. 

Our second example gives the other side of the 
picture. Speaking within a few days of the election, 
Sir Robert Horne expressed the hope that the new 
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Conservative majority would deprive the Trade 
Unions of their power to take political action. He 
described the political levy as “a tyranny to which 
there is nothing comparable in any civilised country 
in the world ’”—ignoring altogether the fact that any 
Trade Unionist who does not wish to support the 
Labour Party has a legal right to refuse to pay the 
levy and the fact that that levy is not actually paid 
by more than about half of the total membership of 
the Trade Unions. We have no wish, however, just 
now to discuss the merits of this particular question, 
for it deserves much fuller consideration than is possible 
here. We cite Sir Robert Horne’s remarks merely as 
an illustration of the general attitude of Conservatives 
towards Trade Unions. It is an attitude of undis- 
guised and almost unqualified hostility; and it is an 
incredibly silly attitude which a leader with the wits, 
for example, of a Disraeli would quickly stamp out 
of his party. For the Trade Unions are the twentieth 
century—both of which you may resent, but both of 
which are facts. Conceivably you may capture or 
disintegrate the Trade Unions, but if you fight them 
they will inevitably trample you down as an elephant 
tramples grass. To challenge them is no more than 
a piece of stupid bravado. They do not as yet rule 
England, and perhaps they never will; but if their 
rights or their freedom are seriously attacked they 
certainly will. There will be no revolution because 
arevolution will not be necessary ; they will merely by 
their votes put a Trade Unionist Government in power. 

On these vitally important problems the majority of 
Conservatives seem still to be subject to a sort of 
benighted sentimentalism, which believes, because it 
wishes, that the past may be brought back. Why 
should they patronise the poor? Why should they 
abuse Trade Unions? The attitude of the average 
Tory drawing-room on these points is not merely 
wrong in itself but is quite hopelessly out of 
date. In the past the philosophy of Toryism has 
shown itself able to assimilate almost any new fact— 
with small sign of indigestion. But it has not yet 
assimilated the prime facts of the modern political 
situation, it has not abandoned the idea of 
“organised ’’ and patronising charity (as distinguished 
from that proper State provision which the working- 
class have learned to expect), and it has not apparently 
recognised the fact that Trade Unionism has come 
to stay and that though Trade Unions may be per- 
suaded they cannot be bullied. In short, the attitude 
of the Conservative Party towards the Trade Unions 
is its Achilles’ heel, whereby it may be destroyed. 
Whether or not we should like to see it destroyed in 
that way we are not quite sure. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


R. BALDWIN, in his speech at the Mansion House 
last Monday, made some remarks about his foreign 
policy which were of a soothing nature, so far as 

they went. In fact, they did not go very far; he did not 
disclose his attitude to certain highly controversial questions, 
and particularly to the most controversial of all—the Geneva 

rotoecol. But his decision on that must be taken soon, 
for much hangs on it. The International Disarmament 
Conference, which has been fixed for June 15th next, 
cannot be held unless by May Ist the Protocol has been 
ratified by at least three out of the four permanent members 
of the Council—i.e., France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan—and ten other member-States of the League. 
The holding of this Conference is not only important in 
itself } It is vital to the Protocol. For the Protocol cannot 
come iato force until a plan for the reduction of armaments 





has been approved by the Conference, and even then it 
will only come into force technically. Before it becomes 
effective it must wait for the disarmament plan to get 
from paper into practice. If the Council finds that the 
plan is not being carried out satisfactorily, the Protocol 
becomes null and void. These conditions are formidable, 
and one may be pardoned a little scepticism as to the success 
of the Conference and its plan. But, whatever Mr. Baldwin 
or anyone else may think about that, the Protocol must be 
dealt with, and that as soon as possible, on its merits. 

What are its merits—and its demerits? Let us dispose at 

once of two allegations made by ignorant or malicious 
critics—either of which, if true, would so far as we are 
concerned put the Protocol out of court for good and all. 
There are some who persist in saying that it would put the 
Britsh Navy in pawn to the League. But that fear, 
whatever ground may have been given for it by loose talk 
in Geneva and elsewhere last September, is now gone. 
It was made quite clear at the Assembly that nothing of 
the sort was intended, and the Protocol itself does not 
suggest it. The other charge is less patently untrue, 
but it is nevertheless untrue. It is argued that though the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance was very properly 
rejected by Mr. MacDonald, it has simply reappeared under 
another name in the Protocol. In point of fact, however, 
though there are certain similar features in both, the 
Protocol is free from the worst features of the Draft Treaty. 
It is no longer proposed that the Council of the League 
shall be a sort of super-General Staff, conducting wars, 
disposing of national forces and appointing the Higher 
Command. Nor is the Council left to define aggression, 
nor given the power to negotiate and conclude partial 
treaties. Nor are States who have made such treaties per- 
mitted to take action first at theirown discretion and inform 
the League afterwards. Defects the Protocol undoubtedly 
has; but on the face of it it does represent an honest 
effort to achieve what its ridiculous predecessor could 
never have achieved—security through arbitration. 

The case for it has been put neatly and briefly by 
Professor Gilbert Murray in these words: 

It is an attempt to make the Covenant more complete by pro- 
viding for the compulsory peaceful settlement of all disputes 
whatever. By the Covenant members of the League are bound to 
submit all disputes either to judicial settlement by a court of law, 
or to arbitration by specially appointed arbitrators, or to inquiry 
and report by the Council (or Assembly). They are further bound 
to accept (or, at least, not to resist) the decision of the Court, 
the award of the arbitrators or the unanimous report of the Council, 
but if the Council is not unanimous, there is no settlement and the 
parties are free to fight. 

There is thus one loophole by which war is allowed to creep in, 
The Protocol tries to stop this loophole by providing for compulsory 
arbitration even in those disputes where there is no case for legal 
decision or arbitration, where the Council or Assembly find it 
impossible to be unanimous and the parties fail to agree on any 
compromise, 

It also provides for putting into force the sanctions of the League 
against an aggressor by making more precise the language of 
Article 16 of the Covenant, and it lays down certain fixed rules 
for determining the aggressor. 

Now, on general principles, there is nothing to quarrel 
with in that statement. We entirely approve the substi- 
tution of the rule of law for the rule of force, and we recognise 
at the same time that the law must have sanctions, forcible 
sanctions, behind it. But, on more detailed examination, 
both of the Protocol itself and of the circumstances of the 
world in which it is to be applied, doubts and anxieties arise. 

Critics will certainly fasten on the sanctions clauses. 
Despite the assurance that there is no question of fettering 
our discretion as regards the use of the Navy, they will 
want to know exactly how far we are committed to the use 
of our military, naval and aerial forces against an aggressor 
State. The answer is, that we are not actually committed 
any further under the Protocol than under the Covenant 
itself—only there is a sort of tightening up of moral 
obligation. Every signatory of the Protocol is expected 
“to co operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
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Covenant of the League and in resistance to any act of 
aggression.” This means, as someone has put it, that 
we might say, ‘“‘ Having regard to all the circumstances, 
we find that we cannot give more than a limited amount of 
assistance in this case ’’—but that we could not without 
dishonour say, ‘ We will give no assistance at all.” It 
is not quite satisfactory; for it is easy to see that the 
decision as to just how much assistance we could or ought 
to give in this or that case might provoke quarrels at 
home and suspicion and jealousy abroad. Of course, it 
may be urged that we, and every nation, must be prepared 
to take some risk and to make some sacrifice, if we are in 
earnest about an international effort to prevent war. 
We agree, and we do not wish to magnify the objection. 
Indeed, it is not an objection that we need consider at all 
but for one important fact. That fact is that the League 
does not include—and the signatories of the Protocol, 
we suppose, will not include—certain Great Powers. In 
this matter, as in others, we find our plans thwarted by 
the position of America and Russia and Germany. Let us 
omit Germany, if you will, on the assumption that she will 
soon come into the League. But the prospect of either of 
the others coming in is so remote as not to be worth talking 
about. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the United States 
will even attend the hypothetical] Disarmament Conference 
next June, and it is practically certain that Russia will 
not. Yet it is plain that both of these Powers may have 
to be taken very seriously into account in disputes involving 
the application of sanctions under the Protocol. We 
might easily find ourselves in a position where we were 
expected, and were willing, “to co-operate loyally and 
effectively” against an aggressor, but where loyal and 
effective co-operation would involve us in the most awkward 
complications with America, who would not share our 
obligations, and perhaps would not even share our view of 
the rights and wrongs of the dispute. In such a case, 
our national interests would evidently reduce our activities 
against the aggressor to the very smallest dimensions— 
or to nil, and it is likely enough that other people’s 
national interests would equally reduce their activities. 
As regards Russia, there appears to be an even more 
sinister possibility lurking in the Protocol itself. Article 16 
runs as follows: 


The signatory States agree that in the event of a dispute between 
one or more of them and one or more States which have not signed 
the present Protocol and are not members of the League of Nations, 
such non-Member States‘shall be invited, on the conditions contem- 
plated in Art. 17 of the Covenant, to submit, for the purpose of a 
pacific settlement, to the obligations accepted by the States sig- 
natories of the present Protocol. If the State so invited, having 
refused to accept the said conditions and obligations, resorts to 
war against a signatory State, the provisions of Art. 16 of the 
Covenant, as defined by the present Protocol, shall be applicable 
against it. 


Now, it is true that this Article does not differ materially 
from Article 17 of the’ Covenant—that is to say, in the 
letter, no new obligation is imposed on us. But, in the 
spirit, there is a new obligation ; we have got to take the 
business seriously. What, then, if there is a dispute, 
say, between Russia and Poland or Roumania? Russia, 
we may assume, would not consent to go to arbitration 
but would resort to war. As we read the Protocol, 
Russia would ipso facto be an aggressor, unless the 
Council exercised the power allowed it under Article 10, 
of declaring otherwise by a unanimous decision—and the 
circumstances in which there would be a unanimous 
decision of the Council in that sense would have to be very 
peculiar indeed! All the sanctions, economic and mili- 
tary, then become applicable, and apparently the Council 
is bound to call on all the signatories of the Protocol to 
apply them. In other words, a European war would be 
launched against Russia, in which we presumably should 
be required to take part, even if we thought the Russian 
case better than the Polish or Roumanian. We hope we 
may have misunderstood the Protocol in this matter, 
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though we fear we have not. If we have not, then we ay 
pretty sure that Article 16 would be a dead letter. 

So far we have been discussing objections dictated jp 
the main by considerations of national interest. But ther 
is another, to which a good deal of prominence has beep 
given, based on more general grounds—grounds of justigg 
or of common sense. There are certain classes of disputes 
that are specifically excluded from arbitration, and amo 
them are “disputes which aim at revising treaties anq 
international acts in force, or which seek to jeopardise the 
existing territorial integrity of the signatory States.” Tp 
those who believe that we shall never have a firm peace 
in Europe until some of the foolish settlements of the 
Treaties of 1919 are revised this opens up a disconcerting 
prospect. It is true that Article 19 of the Covenant stil] 
stands, which gives the Assembly the right to “ advise 
reconsideration ”’ of the Treaties. But it can scarcely be 
argued that the coming into force of the Protocol will 
stimulate the Assembly to give such advice or the “ victor” 
States to accept it. The Protocol, in fact, promises to be 
another piece of machinery for stabilisation, and hints at 
the disagreeable possibility of our being called on to 
coerce those with whose grievances we sympathise. We 
can, of course, appreciate the difficulties of its framers, 
They did consider proposals for including those disputes, 
but they thought that “‘ both from the legal and from the 
political point of view the impossibility of applying con- 
pulsory arbitration to such cases was obvious.” It could 
hardly be expected that the Permanent Court of Justice 
would declare for a revision of the Treaty of Versailles at 
the suit of Germany or of the Treaty of Trianon at the suit 
of Hungary. Nor could it be expected that France or 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland or Roumania would tolerate 
any finding against themselves. But however obvious it 
may seem that, without this exception, the Protocol could 
never have been agreed on at Geneva, it is equally obvious 
that, with it, the Protocol will be a stumbling-block to 
many ‘“‘good Europeans.” 

Such, then, are some of the merits and demerits of the 
Protocol that Mr. Baldwin will have to consider. He will 
have, in addition, we are afraid, to take stock of an adverse 
verdict on it from at least three of the Dominions. And 
presumably he will listen to the eloquence of Lord Cecil 
on the other side. Lord Cecil may persuade the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues and the House of Commons 
that the Protocol is worth ratifying, for the sake of the 
principle that it embodies. But we do not imagine he will 
persuade them, or anybody else, that it will go far 
towards achieving the outlawry of war. 


M. HERRIOT’S DIFFICULTIES 


Paris, November 10th. 

T has been freely stated that the success of the 
Conservatives in England means the downfall of 

M. Herriot in France, and although so blunt a 
assertion cannot be justified it is certainly true that the oppos 
tion in France has taken new courage and begins to menatt 
the present Government. The Radical Government it 
France could be likened unto the Labour Government 1 
England in respect both to its policy and to its position, 
but the likeness is nothing like so close as is sometimes 
pretended. Radicalism in France, though just tinged by 
Socialism, is not doctrinaire but is rather opportunist 
It has no social theory but has rather political prejudices 
It lives on the past instead of looking to the future. 48 
for its position, although it is governing like the Labow 
Party with a minority of Members in the Chamber, it hes 
nevertheless made alliances which give it an absolute 
majority. It cannot be beaten except by desertion. The 
Socialists might separate themselves from the Radicals 
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and dissolve the Bloc des Gauches. In that case the 
Government would fall and a new Government doubtless 
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supported by most of the Radicals—a Government of the 
Centre—would take its place, and would put the Socialists 
in opposition. It is also possible to conceive the Right 
Wing of the Radical Party breaking away and shifting 
the majority. 

It will be seen that the analogy which it is sought to 
draw between the Radicals in France and the Labour 
Party in England is incomplete. The Bloc des Gauches 
will only go out of office if the process of dislocation begins. 
Doubtless there are signs that some such process is beginning 
and there is talk of a change. Prime Ministers in France 
usually outwear their welcome very quickly, and it may be 
that M. Herriot is approaching the end of his tether. Still, 
even the disappearance of M. Herriot, which can by no 
means be reckoned upon, may not break up the Bloc. 
The political gossips are mentioning the possibility of a 
Painlevé Government, which would be equally to the Left, 
and would be calculated to prepare the way for a Caillaux 
Government or at least a Government in which M. Caillaux 
would figure. Personally I should consider the chances 
of M. Briand or M. Loucheur, or some such politician, to 
be better. This is pure speculation, and is only of value 
in that it reminds us of the essential instability of the 
French situation. 

I am inclined to seize every opportunity of protesting 
against the common habit of generalising about France, 
and the advent of the Conservative Government in England 
and the re-election of Mr. Coolidge in America provide an 
excellent opportunity. Not long ago France was being 
denounced as the most reactionary country in the world. 
M. Jacques Bainville would not defend France against 
this charge, but proudly claimed it as France’s greatest 
title to glory. In a few months the scene has been trans- 
formed, and it would not be difficult now to represent 
France as the most liberal, confiding, politically idealistic 
of countries in a world of conservatism. If she was isolated 
before, she may stand solitary now for totally different 
reasons. France is a little island of Radicalism surrounded 
by Spain, where a military dictatorship is in existence ; 
by Italy, where the Fascists are in power; by Germany, 
still in the grip of the Nationalists; by England, where 
Conservatism is again in the saddle; and she can look 
across the Atlantic to America where the Republicans 
have just triumphed. The surprising thing about France 
is not that she was so long the prey of the war spirit, but 
that she so quickly came under Radical and Socialist 
control. The natural anti-militarism of the people which 
is revealed in an amazingly large literature, and in the 
success of a popular anti-militarist Press, their dislike to 
be bothered by unpleasant facts, their light-hearted re- 
pugnance for the doleful prophecies of the Nationalists, 
may be taken advantage of by the demagogues and the 
doctrinaires. There is undoubtedly a new mood, but it 
would be unwise to insist upon it too strongly, for there 
may soon be a political readjustment in the opposite 
sense ; and the example of England inspires those parties 
which deplore the evacuation of the Ruhr without bargain- 
ing conditions, the abandonment of the larger claims of 
France, the trustfulness in Germany’s good intentions, 
and the belief that universal and eternal peace has come 
tothe earth by way of Geneva. If it was wrong to generalise 
about France as though the Poincaré régime were permanent, 
it would be equally wrong to generalise now as though the 
Herriot régime were long lived. 

The tendencies, as I see them, are somewhat confused. 

€ succeeding impressions that one has, for example, 
about the chances of concluding a Franco-German com- 
mercial treaty before the end of the year, are contradictory. 

Tmany seems to have the best cards and may make 
France plead and pay dearly for an arrangement in regard 

Alsace-Lorraine. On the other hand, in spite of the 
denials of the Comité des Forges, that private agreements 
amounting almost to a Franco-German steel trust have 
nearly been reached by the French industrialists and the 






Westphalian magnates, my information points to an early 
accord if it is not prevented by the French Government— 
which is somewhat troubled about the consequences— 
and by British action. Germany does not care so much 
about French ore as the French ironmasters care about 
German coal and general co-operation. It will be extremely 
difficult to reconcile a Franco-German economic rapproche- 
ment with British interests. Germany does not want to 
be placed in a position of antagonism to England, and 
France is afraid of British antagonism. The problem is 
complicated, and the coming of the Conservatives does 
not simplify matters. One cannot, however, understand 
why it should have been thought necessary to deny 
negotiations which are notorious. 

The Socialists upon whom the Radicals depend have had 
in their Congress the most diverting discussions on their 
association with the present Government. One has heard 
the nicest attempts to define the relations of the two groups. 
Should the policy of the Socialists be a policy of collabora- 
tion, a policy of pressure, or a policy of support ? One is 
amused at the search for fine shades of meaning. Colla- 
boration in the sense of preliminary consultations on every 
point is apparently ruled out. What is present in the minds 
of most of the Socialists is the method of systematic pres- 
sure—the Radicals being compelled to make continual 
concessions to Socialist thought under pain of repudiation. 
The Nationalists make great play with the French phrase 
which implies that the sort of support to be given is the 
support of a rope round the neck of the Radical Party. 
The rope will probably not yet be tightened. Although the 
Socialists generally are pledged not to vote for a budget 
brought in by any bourgeois party they will reconcile them- 
selves to voting for the present Budget on the ground that 
their refusal to do so would play into the hands of the 
Nationalists, and moreover, that they will be able to intro- 
duce into the Budget a sufficiency of financial reform. 
These vague formulas will permit almost any course. 

I have already pointed out some of the defects of the 
1925 Budget, and it is clear that there will be considerable 
opposition. The new Loan which is to cover up the deficit 
of the current year must be made to succeed whatever 
criticisms may be made, whatever doubts about its advisa- 
bility may be entertained. M. Herriot has made some 
allusion to the alleged boycotting which is organised by the 
Nationalists. He has asked for a party truce while a great 
national operation of such importance is in progress. He 
has declined to make any declaration as to the intentions 
of the Government concerning the proposed Capital Levy. 
Obviously if he repudiated the principle of a Capital Levy 
he would be in trouble with the Socialists ; if he expressed 
himself in favour of a Capital Levy he would equally place 
himself in jeopardy, and would perhaps ruin the chances 
of the Loan. The Loan is to liquidate the past. In future 
the Budget is to be balanced without recourse to loans 
which are disastrous, and which have been denounced by 
M. Herriot himself. 

M. Millerand, who has constituted himself the leader of the 
new organisation to be known as the National Republican 
League, has tried to avoid the charge of placing Party 
interests above national interests, by issuing an exhortation 
to the French people—as though he were still President of 
the Republic—to subscribe to the Loan. But the manifesto 
of the National Republican League which is to fight the 
Bloc des Gauches, and which has a great influence in the 
Senate, deprecates the Radical conduct of affairs, internal 
and external. There is published in the opposition journals 
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The Government policy of withdrawing the French 
ambassador from the Vatican and making Alsace-Lorraine 
adopt the French non-religious educational system, fur- 
nishes another weapon. The wisdom of recognising Russia 
before definite understandings have been reached is attacked. 
The acceptance of the Geneva disarmament protocol without 
first obtaining substantial guarantees, and the abandonment 
of the Ruhr before Germany has fulfilled her reparation 
obligations are subjects of strong reproach against the 
Radical Government. Altogether, the struggle will, it 
would seem, be strenuously pursued. 

The appointment as Foreign Secretary of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who is known to have French sympathies, 
instead of Lord Curzon, whose diplomatic methods were 
resented, is in France the outstanding feature of the new 
Conservative Cabinet. He is greeted with relative pleasure. 
He will not make the mistake that Lord Curzon made of 
showing his dislike of any particular French Minister. He 
is reported to have said to the French Ambassador : “I do 
not know any French Minister, I know only France.” 
Thus, if the relations of Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot 
were too personal, and the relations of Lord Curzon and 
M. Poincaré were, in another sense, too personal, it is to be 
hoped that in future there will be neither direct personal 
sympathies nor direct personal conflicts. 

It is taken for granted that the Geneva Protocol is dead, 
that England will not endorse the dangerous commitments 
of Geneva and be prepared to fight for the status quo in 
Europe. It is taken for granted that the British will insist 
on the evacuation of Cologne according to the Treaty, and 
that there will shortly be, as already arranged, a conference 
on this subject. The French suppose that England will 
not desire to exercise a somewhat futile military control of 
Germany. It is anticipated that there will be some contro- 
versy on Inter-allied Debts, since Mr. Winston Churchill 
will seek to relieve the British taxpayer by any means. 
On the whole, although the former Conservative Govern- 
ment did not show itself friendly to France as did the 
Labour Government, the change is welcomed in Nationalist 
circles, and in spite of the inevitable discussions which will 
arise, it is considered that the change will ultimately favour 
the French Nationalists. SIsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


O the man who believes in the science of history, as 
expounded by a Marx or a Buckle, I commend for 
study the career of Henry Cabot Lodge, who died 

on November 9th, at the age of seventy-four. He was a 
Senator in Washington for thirty years, and, of course, the 
destroyer of Woodrow Wilson. 

“We must not forget the Boston Tea-party,” said 
Mr. Page, the American Ambassador, to Lord Robert 
Cecil, in the course of an argument at the Foreign Office in 
1916. The party was held, in a picturesque winter setting, 
150 years ago; but to Senator Lodge and many of his 
contemporaries in Massachusetts, its freshness was like that 
of a last summer’s picnic. It coloured his memory and 
shaped his politics. From the day in December, 1773, 
when, as Carlyle has it, Boston Harbour was black with 
unaccustomed tea, to the day of the Senate vote against 
the Treaty and Covenant of Versailles, it is, for the eye of 
historic faith, a fairly simple step. 

Senator Lodge, born in Boston in 1850, was an American 
of singular good fortune. Life offered him as tempting a 
chance for enjoyable experience as could be found any- 
where in the modern world. He was born into a favoured 
society, went to Harvard, wrote many books, and gave 
the larger part of his energies to the pursuit of politics. 
For half a lifetime he has been an American institution, in 
education and habit curiously out of accord with the newer 
America. In modern England there is no analogue to him. 

In his Early Memories, an excellent book of its kind, 
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Lodge gives a full picture of the community in which he 
grew up. Boston of the mid-century was the mother of 
the Union™ men—Webster and Sumner and Wendell 
Phillips—who made the Civil War and liberated the slaves, 
It has been described by many contemporaries, and notably 
by one, as accomplished as any American writer of his 
time—Lodge’s eider and friend, the author of The Education 
of Henry Adams. What mattered most in the making of 
Senator Lodge was the Boston tradition, especially, of 
course, its political state of mind. Henry Adams thus 
describes it : 

The atmosphere of education in which he lived was colonial, 
revolutionary, almost Cromwellian, as though he were steeped, 
from his greatest grandmother’s birth, in the odour of political 
crime. . . . The New Englander, whether boy or man, in his 
long struggle with a stingy or hostile universe, had learned also 
to love the pleasure of hating; his joys were few. Politics as a 
practice, whatever its professions, had always been the systematic 
organisation of hatreds, and Massachusetts politics had been as 
harsh as the climate. 

English standards ruled ; the true Bostonian, according to 
Adams, always knelt in self-abasement before their majesty. 
And yet the political tone of the Boston worthies was that 
of the American Revolutionary War. Lodge, in his 
Memories, tells us what it meant as regards the old Massa- 
chusetts attitude towards the Mother Country : 

I had a wholly vague, but none the less deep-rooted, hostility 
to England. This feeling was traditional, and in the air, but I 
am sure that I derived mine from my father. 

During the Civil War he imbibed a fresh draught of hatred 
for England; and it is particularly interesting in these 
days to note his remark that the feeling was stimulated by 
such things as the tone of the English newspapers on the 
great fight between Sayers and Heenan. This, says he, 
was his “ first experience of what is called fair play in 
England.” The point here is that, although the foundation 
was a political memory, the feeling itself went far beyond 
the limits of political opinion and sentiment. Manners 
had much to do with it, and no Englishman need wish to 
deny that certain prominent Victorian statesmen and men 
of letters carried their share of responsibility. And there 
is the further point that the American complex was, in 
members of the governing groups, a contradiction in terms. 
Lodge himself was a complete example of this. He was 
wholly English in blood, English, says Adams : 

to the last fibre of his thought—saturated with English literature, 

English tradition, and English thought ; revolted by every vice 

and by most virtues of Frenchmen and Germans, or any other 

Continental standards. 

Throughout his political life the bias of his youth per- 
sisted. Lodge could be counted upon as an opponent of 
British policy. As a member of Congress in his earlier 
period he would not only have kept English merchandise 
out of the United States, but would have clapped a penal 
tariff upon all goods carried to American ports in English 
vessels. In foreign affairs generally he was a thorough-going 
American imperialist. As such, he was entirely consistent 
and could be easily understood by our Conservatives. He 
was against tariff reciprocity with Canada. He opposed, 
with marked effect, the British claim over the Alaska 
Boundary. He stood, inevitably, with President Cleveland 
in the threat of war with England over Venezuela. He 
was horrified in 1914, when President Wilson, agreeing 
with the British Government in the matter of the Panama 
tolls, appealed to Congress in the memorable message for 
settlement on the terms of a simple affair of honour. As 
regards the Monroe Doctrine, that basic American 
scripture, Senator Lodge was, of course, for rigour and 
vigour. The Senate resolution of 1912, affirming that no 
foreign corporation should be allowed to acquire territory 
on the American Continent, was for him elementary. It 
was, he argued, a precedent no broader than “ that created 
by Great Britain when she protested against the acquisition 
of a naval base in Morocco by Germany.” ; 

These things being so, there can be no difficulty in seeing 
why Lodge and Woodrow Wilson were predestined enemies: 
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It would, indeed, be hard to imagine any possible course of 
events which could have tempered or turned their mutual 
enmity, while the circumstance of his being, at the end of 
the war, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
gave Lodge the advantage of position that was fatal to the 

President. Lodge, as it happened, was not of those 
Republicans who held that the United States should have 
intervened before 1917. Nor was he of those, like his 
fellow-Senators, Borah and La Follette, who were opposed 
by political breeding and thought to America’s connection 
with any League of Nations. He was a friend of Roosevelt 
and of John Hay. He belonged to that Republican school 
which, through the influences of forty years, should have 
been ready for membership of a World League. But he 
could accept no scheme from a Democratic President, 
and his personal feeling towards Wilson seems to have 
been pure hatred. In 1918 he demanded a dictated peace. 
The Fourteen Points infuriated him. A few days after 
Wilson landed in Europe he made a speech in the Senate 
which plainly foreshadowed the rejection of any Covenant 
that might be produced under Wilson’s influence. And 
when the President, on returning from America to complete 
his work in Paris, announced that the two parts of the 
Pact were so interwoven that nothing could pull them 
apart, Lodge confirmed his resolve to destroy both Treaty 
and Covenant, and their sponsor with them. 

The blame, or the essential failure, was doubtless Wilson’s. 
The Senator was in a position from which the President 
could not dislodge him. He could not be reasoned with, 
but he might have been out-manceuvred. The Reserva- 
tions he drafted had no interest for himself. Their purpose 
was merely to destroy the Covenant. Wilson could have 
found safety with the group of his opponents, known as 
“mild reservationists,” which included Mr. C. E. Hughes 
and Mr. Elihu Root. But neither President nor Senator 
was in any mood for give-and-take. They hated one 
another, and expected no quarter. “‘ I am fighting Woodrow 
Wilson,” said Lodge; and as he stepped out of the Pre- 
sidency Wilson curtly remarked to Lodge that he had no 
word to say. 

_ Ido not know whether, when Harding formed his Cabinet 
in 1921, the Secretaryship of State was open to Lodge. 
Certainly he did not want it. The Senate, and the control 
of its Foreign Relations Committee, was the post of his 
choice. From that post he kept watch over the White 
House and the State Department. Mr. Hughes was 
for the League of Nations: he had declared himself before 
the Republican victory of 1920. President Harding— 
good, easy man—would have been glad to lead America 
into the League, or to do anything else that might seem 
to be for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
But Lodge was watchdog in the Senate, and at the London 
Embassy, in the centre of things, was Mr. George Harvey, 
hisefficient ally. After the Washington Conference on Dis- 
armament President Harding made one definite move, not 
towards Geneva, but towards The Hague. He addressed 
= Senate on behalf of the World Court of International 
— Pa | with reservations the adoption of the 
— them ted by his much-enduring Secretary of State. 
bono — near the moment of dissolution. At a 

m ge it ignored the President’s appeal and 
passed on to the next business. 

And now for the last chapter. The relation between 
_ and President Coolidge will one day be made known. 
og gen the politicians understand quite well 
ve ae ome of Calvin Coolidge would not 
laden oe — .~ _ ve gg of Senator 
Governor of the State ie ae hq 
strike, be € State on account of the Boston police 
or ~ - came a possibility as presidential nominee—but 
rok - view of Senator Lodge, whose cautious influence 
aa ry into the Vice-Presidency. Mr. Coolidge did 
lifted . : he had faith in his star. And when accident 

m into the White House Mr. Coolidge quietly put 


the Senator aside. The President took up his predecessor's 
advocacy of the World Court. The Senator, in a mood of 
solemn frivolity, produced a private alternative scheme 
of his own. Mr. Coolidge had no need to mention that 
it was less than a stillbirth, When the Republicans met 
at Cleveland in June to nominate Mr. Coolidge, they found 
that the old guard of party bosses, commanded by Lodge 
and his friends, had been noiselessly shelved by a President 
who, in one cardinal trait, is the double of Conrad’s 
Captain in Typhon; he knows no reason why a man 
should use words to explain what he does. Senator 
Lodge could not for an instant be in doubt as to what 
had happened. He went. He was six years older than 
Wilson, but a far tougher man. We must count him, 
like his adversary, a casualty of the Peace. 
S. K. Ratciirre. 


SILENCE 
SET is unnatural to man. He begins life with 


a cry and ends it in stillness. In the interval he 

does all he can to make a noise in the world, and 

there are few things of which he stands in more fear than 
of the absence of noise. Even his conversation is in great 
measure a desperate attempt to prevent a dreadful 
silence. If he is introduced to a fellow mortal, and a 
number of pauses occur in the conversation, he regards 
himself as a failure, a worthless person, and is full of envy 
of the emptiest-headed chatterbox. He knows that 
ninety-nine per cent. of human conversation means no 
more than the buzzing of a fly, but he longs to join in the 
buzz and to prove that he is a man and not a waxwork 
figure. The object of conversation is, not for the most 
part, to communicate ideas: it is to keep up the buzzing 
sound. There are, it must be admitted, different qualities 
of buzz: there is even a buzz that is exasperating as the 
continuous ping of a mosquito. But at a dinner-party 
one would rather be a mosquito than a mute. Most buzz- 
ing, fortunately, is agreeable to the ear, and some of it 
is agreeable even to the mind. He would be a foolish man, 
however, who waited until he had a wise thought to take 
part in the buzzing with his neighbours. Those who 
despise the weather as a conversational opening seem to 
me to be ignorant of the reason why human beings wish 
to talk. Very few human beings join in a conversation in 
the hope of learning anything new. Some of them are 
content if they are merely allowed to go on making a 
noise into other people’s ears, though they have nothing 
to tell them except that they have seen two or three new 
plays or that they had bad food in a Swiss hotel. At the 
end of an evening during which they have said nothing at 
immense length, they justly plume themselves on their 
success as conversationalists. I have heard a young 
man holding up the monologue of one of the greatest of 
living wits for half-an-hour in order to tell us absolutely 
nothing about himself with opulent long-windedness. 
None of us except the young man himself liked it, but he 
looked as happy as if he had had a crown on his head. 
Many of us, indeed, do not enjoy conversation unless it 
is we ourselves who are making the most conspicuous noise. 
This, I think, is a vice in conversation, but it has its origin 
in a natural hatred of silence. The young man was so much 
afraid of silence that he dared not risk being silent himself 
lest a universal silence should follow. If he failed as a 
talker, it was because he did not sufficiently realise that 
conversation should be not only a buzz but a sympathetic 
buzz. That is why the weather is so useful a subject. 
It introduces at once an experience which is generally 
shared and enables people, as it were, to buzz on the same 
note. Having achieved this harmony, they advance by 
miraculous stages to other sympathies, and, as note succeeds 
note, a pleasant and varied little melody of conversation 
is made, as satisfying to the ear and mind as the music of 
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a humming-top. This discovery of new notes of sympathy 


is the secret of all good conversation. It is because this 
is necessary to good conversation that a conversation of 
a party of three is so often a failure. Two of them discover 
a note of sympathy and they begin to buzz on it enthus- 
iastically, forgetful of the fact that it is an occasion not 
for a double but for a triple buzz. Two of them, perhaps, 
have been at the same college of the same university. 
They go on for an hour happily sharing experiences in 
sentences like “‘ You remember old Crocker?” “ You 
remember the day he ?” “You remember the 
night he stole the policeman’s helmet?” “ But the 
funniest thing of all was the day he threw the bowl of 
tulips out of the window and nearly brained old as 
(naming a famous professor of Greek). Reminiscences are 
the best conversation in the world for two; they warm 
the heart and excite the brain like wine. But the third 
man is all the more conscious of being out in the cold, 
because these names and events, which are a sort of 
algebraic symbols of the emotions to them, are to him 
meaningless. He does not know who “ old Towser” was, 
or who “ old Billy Tubbs,” or who “ old Snorter Richard- 
son.’ He smiles mechanically as the others laugh with 
damper and dreamier eyes over incidentsthat convey all the 
fun of youth to them but that to him seem mere inanities 
of the memory. A conversation of this kind is bad, indeed, 
because it condemns the third man to the torture of com- 
pulsory silence. You may have an excellent conversation 
of three where one man is voluntarily silent, but you cannot 
have good conversation where one of the three is necessarily 
silent. 

It is not only in our social life, however, that we dread 
silence. We love noise more than we know, even when 
no other human being is present. When we go from town 
to live in the country, we deceive ourselves if we think 
we are doing so in order to exchange noise for quietness. 
We go into the country, not in order to escape from noise, 
but in search of a different kind of noise. Sit in a country 
garden in May, and you will notice that the noise is con- 
tinuous. The birds are as loquacious as women: the 
bees as inimical to silence as children. Cocks crow, hens 
cackle, dogs bark, sheep baa, cartwheels crunch, and the 
whole day passes in a succession of sounds which would drive 
us to distraction if we were really devotees of silence. 
When evening falls, and the voice of the last cuckoo fades 
into a universal stillness, we are aware of a new awe as 
of something supernatural. The fear of the dark is largely 
a fear of silence. It is difficult to believe that the world is 
entirely uninhabited, and, if it is not filled with the noises 
of men and animals, we begin—at least, a good many of 
us do—to suspect the silent presence of something unseen 
and terrible. Noise is companionship, and I remember 
that I, as a child, liked even the ticking of a clock in the 
bedroom. How good it was, too, to open the bedroom 
window and hear the pleasant prose of a corncrake coming 
from the meadows through the darkness! There are sounds 
that are terrifying at night, but they are only so because of 
the stillness that is broken by them. The breathing of a 
cow behind a hedge, as you pass along a silent road at 
midnight, may startle you, but it is not the cow, it is the 
silence, that has startled you. If nature, indeed, could 
contrive to maintain all her busy sounds through the night, 
darkness would lose more than half its terrors. 

For complete silence produces feelings of awe in us even 
in the full blaze of day. If you could imagine yourself 
the last living thing on earth but the plants, and if you 
knew that you were immortal and secure from danger for 
ever, what horror you would feel of a world in which there 
was no sound but the sound of your own feet or of your 
own voice, if you had the heart to use it! If there were 
birds and dogs and cats and cows and sheep, you might 
endure your solitude with philosophy. I should not care 
for it myself even then, but I should suffer less than if I 
were the last man on a silent globe, on which a motion- 








less sea never broke the stillness on any shor, 
We speak of the silence of the grave, and without noi 
the world would be no better than a grave. To surviy 
alone upon its lifeless surface would be to be buried alive 
and most of us, if we were given the choice, would commit 
suicide in order to escape from it. This is not to say that 
we never enjoy the awfulness of silence. Travellers ip 
the mountains and among the snows, discoverers of dead 
and deserted cities, can thrill us with their descriptions of 
the profound stillness of the scenes, as though to penetrate 
into such silence were to step into a new world. Silence 
such as this keys us up to unaccustomed excitements and 
susceptibilities. London seen from Westminster Bridge 
at dawn moved Wordsworth with a majesty unknown ip 
the busy clamour of noon. In silence we seem to approach 
nearer to the border of some mysterious reality that has 
escaped us in the din of common life. Hence it is that, if 
we go into a cathedral, we are offended by those who 
bring into it noise and restlessness. The cathedral moves 
us most deeply in perfect stillness. It is no mere super 
stition that bids us be silent or, if we must speak, lower 
our voices to a whisper. We cannot even see the cathedral 
so that its beauty passes into the imagination and the 
memory save in perfect silence. 

Certain religious bodies have recognised the value of 
silence, and mystics have told us that it is through silence 
rather than through speech that we arrive at a knowledge 
of the secret of life. Certainly, the increase in the noisiness 
of mankind does not seem to lead to any great increase of 
wisdom. Cynics are doubtful whether any useful end is 
served by the ceremony of the Two Minutes’ Silence that 
has now become an annual event in England and some 
other countries on Armistice Day; but, having been in 
a London street, when all the traffic died down into perfect 
stillness, and every human being in sight stood motionles 
as a stone in a silent world, I, like a million others, have 
felt the awe of the occasion, and London of the "bus and 
dray and warehouse seemed to be touched with a mystery 
and strangeness that meant more to the imagination than 
the hooting of horns and the hurry of trampling feet. 
One aged man, indeed, did advance through the death- 
like stillness of the figures of his fellow creatures—an aged 
man in a faded bowler and with a pipe in his mouth. | 
do not know whether he even noticed that men and women 
had suddenly become statues and that the traffic of the 
streets was as still as the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 
There was no sound on earth for a time but the whisper 
and squeaking of the old man’s boots becoming less and 





less as it disappeared into the distance. Instead of breaking 
the silence, it seemed to intensify it. And no one evel 
turned a head to look after him. Perhaps, he had never 
heard of Armistice Day. Perhaps—lucky man—he had 
never heard even of the war. But how typical he was o 
most of us in his incapacity for remaining still! The 
rest of us, it is true, can succeed in remaining silent for 
two minutes. But, at the sound of the gun, with what 
a cheerful tumult we rush back into the clamour d 
ordinary life again ! Y. ¥ 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 


HE inevitable has happened, and we must make the 
best of the undoubted good there is in it. The 
series of articles published here, more than three 

years ago, on Modern Sun Worship, were not meant t 
encourage artificial phototherapy, though that result w# 
to be anticipated. To-day, whilst the public has be 
effectively taught to think about sunlight, the 
profession is concerned to buy artificial lamps as fast ‘ 
possible, whilst helio-hygiene and the prevention of 
diseases of darkness are left to wait. However, clinicia™ 
must think clinically, and so long as the diseases of darknes 
exist, not to mention many other morbid conditions 
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yield more certainly and quickly to actino therapy than to 
any other mode of treatment, we must welcome the sudden 
burst of interest in the subject—which is far from new— 
and must try to learn what we should know about it. 

Finsen’s work began in 1898. He speedily had recourse 
to artificial light, for lack of enough sunlight in Copenhagen. 
Queen Alexandra gave the first Finsen lamp to the London 
Hospital in 1900. Finsen died in 1904, and in an article 
then published in the Pall Mall Gazette I mourned his loss 
and drew attention to the possibility that light may not 
merely be an antiseptic, but may arouse the tissues. Finsen 
had guessed this truth, and when I was in Copenhagen last 
year I saw a copy of his paper on light as an “incitement” 
to the body. It is that, and vastly more. The action is 
absolute and specific. Only the other day, in a popular 
newspaper, a medical writer declared that we do not yet 
know whether the rest and the fresh air do not account for 
the results obtained by heliotherapy. The characteristic 
results can be obtained in, for instance, the foul air of White- 
chapel, without any agent or advantage but artificial light, 
as in the Finsen Ward of the London Hospital during the 
past twenty-four years; and, for my part, my chief interest 
in artificial phototherapy is that it so definitely directs us— 
or all of us except the clinicians—back to the light of day. 

The makers are racing each other to produce as many 
lamps as possible and practically every practitioner has 
bought one or will do so ere long. Some are utterly futile, 
being far too weak in useful rays; others are monstrously 
expensive to buy and to run; none are foolproof; all 
are liable to deteriorate with use ; and all depend for their 
success upon the reaction of the individual patient. Obvious- 
ly the subject is very large and complicated and needs all 
possible elucidation. 

We may therefore welcome a new volume* by a highly- 
skilled student, who has been actively using actinotherapy 
ever since 1916-17, when he succeeded with old wounds, 
trench feet, ulcers and other superficial lesions of military 
origin, just as Rollier did in the Alps during the same dread- 
ful period. Dr. F. H. Humphris, author of the work in 
question, makes an irresistible case for the use of artificial 
lamps in our climate, and he is to be thanked not least for 
the final chapter, in which he considers the relation between 
the ultra-violet and the Réntgen rays. Ina paper published 
here some time ago, we discussed “* The Ethereal Organ,” and 
observed that the X-rays are simply the highest notes on 
the same scale as that which includes visible light and the 
ultra-violet. We need prolonged and systematic enquiry 
into the physiology and therapeutics of the whole gamut 
from the visible octave up to the “ hardest ” X-rays ; and 
to this necessary correlation Dr. Humphris has contributed. 
The reader need not, I hope, be reminded of the striking 
facts regarding the specific action of the X-rays upon 
different types of living cell, especially those which are 
rapidly growing, such as the reproductive cell and the 
malignant cell. Dr. Humphris may certainly be ranked 
among the prophets, for his study of the X-rays and of 
electro-therapy led him, as far back as 1911,} to write words 
which must now command general assent: 

Light is, as we know, of universal necessity to the life and well- 
being of cell-development and sustenance. Without it, proper 
Metabolism is impossible; and when scientifically applied in 
suitably selected cases it will do more than any other one thing 
to restore normal physiological conditions. 

Let us consider the blood alone, and make a brief list 
of the effects which light has now been shown to effect in 
It; they are astonishing in their range. By exposure to 
light—natural or artificial—the blood is enriched in calcium, 
Phosphorus, iron, and probably iodine. The same may 
be found hereafter for other elements, but here we probably 





* Artificial Sunlight and Its Therapeutic Uses. By Francis 
a Humphris, M.D., etc. (Humphrey Milford, 1924. 8s. 6d.) 
is one of the Oxford Medical Publications, and the student should 
read it after Rollier’s Heliotherapy (1923, 25s.), published in the same 
Series last year. 


t Archives of the Rontgen Ray, October, 1911. 





have the key to the action of light upon development, and 


such developmental diseases as rickets. Further, light 
increases the number of white blood-cells and the number 
of blood-patelets, both of which are known to be connected 
with immunity. It is stated by Sonne of Copenhagen, 
whose work has been confirmed in this country, to raise the 
temperature of the blood apart from that of the body, thus 
conferring, it may be argued, all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of that reaction to disease which we 
call fever. 

More remarkable than all of these is the result published 
by Drs. Hill, Colebrook and Eidinow this year,* on the 
bactericidal power of the blood. We now know, thanks 
to them, that even one dose of light will markedly raise the 
power of the blood to kill bacteria. Blood may be removed, 
say, from a vein in the arm, and inoculated with bacteria 
and kept warm for twenty-four hours, and the number of 
colonies be counted ; and another sample, taken from the 
subject two hours after a dose of light, may be similarly 
treated. The contrast is extraordinary. Further en- 
quiry shows that it is the white cells, the phagocytes, whose 
power is enhanced by light in this fashion, which probably 
furnishes the modus operandi of the results obtained by 
Finsen in 1898, and Rollier since 1908. This discovery 
may be regarded as complementary to that of Metchnikoff, 
a quarter of a century or more ago, when he demonstrated 
the inimical action of alcohol and most other drugs upon 
the phagocytes. There is no drug in all the medley of the 
pharmacopeeias of which this action can be stated. It is 
general and not specific as against only one type of infection. 
In my view, the discovery is epoch-making and inaugurates 
a new era in medicine. The best antiseptic outside the 
body is sunlight, the best antiseptic inside the body is 
sunlit blood. 

The question constantly reaches me whether light has a 
range of utility beyond rickets and tuberculosis. These 
are the diseases to which I have constantly referred in past 
years, because of their immense incidence and the fact that 
in Leysin, Copenhagen and New York I have seen scarcely 
anything else. But it must be evident from what we may 
call the pharmacology of light that its therapeutic range 
must be very wide. Merely alluding, therefore, to Dr. 
Humphris’ valuable chapter on technique, which will be 
of immense service to practitioners, but does not concern 
us here, let us take from him some indication of what light 
can do. It is a superlative analgesic. That, of course, 
we knew from Leysin, but there are innumerable aches and 
pains, grave and trifling, which a lamp will relieve more 
surely and safely than any other known agent. In derma- 
tology, classically associated with light ever since Finsen’s 
work on lupus, the field is very wide and various, and it is 
evident that no modern practitioner can hereafter afford 
to be without a lamp for the treatment of cutaneous affec- 
tions alone. Many digestive disorders yield to artificial 
sunlight, as one has observed them to do, in past years, to 
sunlight itself in the clinique of Dr. Ceresole, at Champ 
Soleil, above Lausanne. Rheumatic conditions profit 
immensely and I am not surprised to see that Harrogate 
is establishing an installation. All Spas will be well advised 
to do likewise unless they wish to be speedily superseded. 

The rejuvenating effects of light, first referred to by the 
Hindus thousands of years ago, are proved anew, by means 
of artificial sunlight, in recent publications. I confess that, 
at present, this evidence seems preferable to that afforded 
by Dr. Kammerer in his recent volume f on rejuvenation 
by means of the surgical operation commended by Steinach. 
But the reader must refer to Dr. Humphris for a detailed 
account of the range of modern phototherapy. To his 
record we must now add the astonishing new discovery by 
Hess and others that exposure of vitamin less food-stuffs 
to light will develop Vitamin-A in them, 





* British Journal of Experimental Pathology, 1924. Vol. V., p. 54. 
+ Rejuvenation ; the Prolongation of Human Efficiency. Methuen, 
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In a broadcast lecture I have already suggested that the 
time has come when municipalities should instal light 
baths during the winter, just as they provide us with 
swimming-baths during the summer; and the Sunlight 
League owes to one of my hearers a considerable sum, 
enough to purchase two excellent lamps, which he raised 
amongst his friends. These lamps may perhaps be lent 
by the League where they are thought to be most useful. 
Miss Margaret McMillan should, of course, have several 
such lamps for her famous day nursery in Deptford. 

Finally, whilst commending all such developments, I 
may plead for the real thing and its restoration to our lives, 
on a scale with which no installations of artificial lamps can 
compete. There is a special reason why readers of this 
journal should join the Sunlight League.* Its efforts 
will be needed if we are to have some effective legislation 
next year, especially against the smoke nuisance—legisla- 
tion somewhat overdue fifty years after the Public Health 
Act of 1875. LENs. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR AND LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As one of the Liberal candidates who were defeated in 
the West Riding, I am in a position to confirm the statements 
of “ Another West Riding Radical” in your last issue. My 
experience of the heckler was the same at mass meetings as at 
open-air meetings of workmen during the dinner hour ; namely, 
that the chief and most effective weapon against the Liberal 
Party was the record of Mr. Lloyd George between 1918 and 1922. 
This was true of nearly all the issues of the hour, whether it was 
the Versailles Treaty, the help given to Denikin, Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, Land Values, Greenwoodism, or the houses 
fit for heroes to live in. It speaks volumes for the political 
sagacity of the British workman who takes his politics seriously 
(and he was the main source of strength to Liberalism in the old 
days) that he should display this unmistakable distrust of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his associates. 

Unless the Liberal Party faces this ugly fact manfully and 
courageously, its plight at the next election will be worse than 
at the last. Of the forty-one M.P.’s classified as Liberals, there 
are just seventeen or eighteen who can be depended upon to 
cling to the old faith, and it is their future which is imperilled 
by the prospect of Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership of the Parlia- 
mentary group. He will be the spokesman of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons upon all the controversial issues likely 
to be raised in the next few years—the McKenna Duties, Imperial 
Preference, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, Russia, Housing, 
and Land Values. How can Liberals of the non-Guest type 
follow his lead on these questions ? Our one asset electorally 
is our championship of Free Trade. What is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
record on it? Last session he paired in favour of some of the 
resolutions on Imperial Preference. Not a word of condemna- 
tion has he ever uttered in public against the Protectionist 
legislation which he placed upon the statute book between 1918 
and 1922. 

Liberalism serves the same purpose now to Mr. Lloyd George 
that the last counter does to the desperate gambler. Unless this 
crucial factor in the political situation is grasped by the Liberal 
Party I am afraid its future is doomed. In refusing to accept 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership the eighteen Asquithian Liberals 
will be doing something that may prove to be the salvation of 
the Liberal Party.—Yours, etc., sat ed 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—The opening of your columns to the question of Liberal- 
Labour relationships emboldens me to put forward the dilemma 
of one Liberal with strong leanings to the social side of the 
Labour programme—a dilemma which is, I know, shared by 
large numbers of Liberals. 

I cannot become a Tory. I find it equally impossible now to 
adhere to a Socialist Labour Party as at present conducted for 
the following reasons :—Firstly, the growing autocracy of the 

*The Sunlight League; Patron, Queen Alexandra ; Hon. Treasurer, 


the Marquis of Graham; Chairman of Council, Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Annual Subscription, Five shillings. Office, 837 Russell Square, W.C. 
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Labour Party threatens freedom of thought and action; 
secondly, there is the question of Labour “ hatreds.”” The class 
hatred expressed with such violence, and the hatred almost 
amounting to venom shown towards men of Liberal thought js 
highly repugnant to men of religious convictions who believe 
that love, not hate, is the only way of sound reform. The 
**smashing”’ hate of Labour towards Liberals is the more 
remarkable when one remembers that Liberals took the most 
magnanimous step in political history during the recent Parlig. 
ment and cheerfully faced the inevitable price they would haye 
to pay at the polls. For the most part they supported this 
action by loyalty in the Lobby, not less, but more effective than 
large sections of the Labour Party; yet Frank Hodges could 
sneeringly say that Liberals were receiving all the courtesy they 
deserved, and Ben Spoor, using very different language on the 
platform from that of the Lobby, could say, “ Liberals wil] 
walk the scaffold.” 

Labour’s reckless disregard of the good of the people, by 
deliberately strengthening Toryism, is shown by my own case, 
My object in entering Parliament was the single-minded one of 
securing an opportunity to extend my life-work of serving the 
under-dog. For various reasons I had to stand, both last year 
and this, as an advanced Liberal, but I resolutely refused to 
fight a seat where I should be confronted with a Labour candi- 
date, because I share so many of the ideals of the Labour Party. 
I was appointed to fight one of the safest Tory seats in London, 
held by over 5,000 majority, and to the surprise of everybody, 
won it. The Labour Party had never contested the seat, but 
the moment I succeeded a Labour candidate was put up without 
any hope of winning, but apparently with the sole object of 
wrecking my chances. On this occasion it says a good deal for 
this gentleman that he ultimately refused to play that game, 
and on the eve of this year’s election withdrew from the contest 
and the seat could have been held for the progressive cause. 
But it was apparently decreed that at all costs I was to be 
driven out of Parliamentary life, and another wrecking candidate 
was put up, with the result that the Tory got in on a minority 
vote. 

A babe in British psychology would know that no Britisher 
worth his salt is going to submit tamely to this sort of thing. 
My dilemma is obvious. I have an instinctive conviction that 
Toryism must in the main always be against the welfare of the 
masses. Labour as at present organised is largely dominated 
by class hatred and avowed hatred of other Parties, and so 
repels by its violence. What other course is open to those of us 
who have been driven to this position but that of devoting our 
spare time and energies to spreading the message of reform by 
the way of love and not by hate, by co-operation and not by 
conflict ?—Yours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 

The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. 

November 10th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am not at all struck by what Gallio writes under this 
head. Incidentally, I find myself in complete agreement with 
what you say under the head of “‘ The Mirror of Parliament,” 
both as to the doubtful future of the Liberal Party, and as to the 
fallacy of P.R. Doubtless Gallio has studied the correspondence 
now going on in the Manchester Guardian under the same heading 
as that in which he now addresses your columns. From this 
one cannot help being struck with the unanimity with which 
various Liberal correspondents and once Liberal, now Labour, 
correspondents, all of the rank and file, concur in condemning 
the strategy of the Liberal Party in the past election, and in its 
attitude towards Liberal principles generally. A party which 
(half of it) entered into a Coalition with the Tories and orga 
** black and tannery ” in Ireland, which then reunited over Free 
Trade (after the Coalition half had been responsible for “ The 
Safeguarding of Industries’ Act ”), and, having helped to defeat 
the Tories, put Labour into office, and then helped the Tories 
to put it out, and lastly formed a pact with the Tories to keep 
it out, is apt to present somewhat of a wobbling appearance to 
the general public, something like Mr. Winkle’s brilliant, but 
erratic display of shooting. In consequence nobody knows for 
what the Liberal Party really stands. It is this, and not any 
** malice,” such as Gallio assumes, on the part of the La 
Party, which really accounts both for the distressed condition S 
the Liberal Party, and for the rise of the Labour Party, wh 
increased its vote by over a million in the recent election, ® 
actually obtained five-and-a-half million votes. Had the — 
Party been true to Liberal principles, or even had it been decent 
consistent in its policy, the Labour Party, we may be oe 
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could not, however ‘ maliciously ” inclined, have reduced it 
to its present unenviable position. In the meanwhile, the 
Liberal Party is a party of extremes, who hold it in a state of 
unstable equilibrium, and it is led by men who seem to be totally 
unable to give it any clear guidance. If it is to be saved, it 
can only be by the radical rank and file asserting themselves, 
insisting on Liberal principles, and appointing strong and capable 
leaders who really believe in those principles. And for the 
sake of these very principles, since the Liberal Party cannot 
now hope for a very considerable length of time, if ever, to form 
a separate Government, it is bound to make it clear that it will 
give definite support to the next Labour Government. Other- 
wise I can see nothing else but slow extinction for the Liberal 
Party. 

P.S.—I do not agree that the Labour Party, as it now exists, 
is a class party, seeing that it touches every section of the nation. 
But I doubt whether it can win England (Britain, I should say) 
in five years without the help of the Libera! Party. And as I 
care more for progress than for any party, and apprehend danger 
from ten years or more of Tory administration, I am anxious to 
see such a reformed Liberal Party as I have advocated to assist 
(without any coalition or even pact necessarily) the larger 
Labour Party to defeat reaction and win the country for progress. 
—Yours, etc., WattTer B. GRAHAM. 

Askham Vicarage, 

Penrith. 


IODINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Stmr,—For purposes of hygiene and eugenics, iodine is best 
available in this country as follows, so far as I have at present 
been able to ascertain : 

Iodized salt, from (1) Boot’s ; their preparation being due to 
the advice of Dr. Goodfellow, of Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

(2) Hamlett’s, Winsford, Cheshire; their preparation called 
“Premido”’ being due to Dr. James Wheatley, the, distinguished 
Medical Officer of Health of Shropshire. 

(8) Francis Newbery, Charterhouse Square, London; their 
preparation being called ‘“* Iodosal.” 

A reader encloses a note from a “ store,”’ second to none in 
this country, which, after ‘‘ exhaustive enquiries,” has been 
unable to find any iodized salt for her. No wonder we are losing 
our business all over the world. 

Iodized chocolate, from Hofmann-Laroche, 7 Idol Lane, E.C. 3. 
This firm is of Basle. I have vainly tried to persuade two of 
our leading firms of chocolate makers to prepare something 
similar here. 

The quantities of iodine in the first two salts named above 
are tiny. The Americans are using about ten times the strength, 
and if our salts fail to prevent goitre it will be due to the over- 
caution in their preparation; but I have no right to criticise 
my pioneer colleagues, to whose advice the proportions are due. 
For treatment, if not prevention, I should suppose that prac- 
titioners will need something less homceopathic in concentration 
than one grain of iodide in twenty pounds of salt! The iodosal, 
so far as I can gather after certain decimal points were got into 
place, appears to be about twenty times stronger. The Medical 
Research Council might bring some exact methods to bear at 
such a stage as this.—Yours, etc., LENS. 

November 7th. 


” 


Miscellany 


MARES’ NESTS AND PIGEON’S 


MILK 


NCE, before they recognised themselves as kindred 
QO forms of fiction, there lay a feud between Poetry 
and Philosophy; but that was healed long since, 

and a hundred years ago, when Keats drank confusion to 
Newton, destroyer of the mystery of the rainbow, a new 
quarrel had begun—between Poetry and Science. Words- 
worth looked forward to a reconciliation; Tennyson 
attempted it; but no second Lucretius has come, and indeed 
this new opposition goes far deeper than the old. For 
though, Heaven knows, Science too sometimes strays on 
to the fairy ground of fiction, she moves there in extreme 





discomfort, with her endless chain of facts dragging at 
wrist and ankle, and escapes the moment she can see her 
way—back to the service of that severely virgin Truth 
who never suffers herself to swoon in the arms of Imagina- 
tion. 

Yet it has not always been so; turn to the Middle Ages 
and you will find Science a charming infant, innocent of the 
apple of Knowledge, wandering poetically in a childish 
Paradise, where truth is not stranger than fiction, being 
indeed the same. Nor did it matter very greatly; as 
no one ever experimented whether, in fact, “if any man 
bind the right eye of a wolf on his right sleeve, neither men 
nor dogs can hurt him,” no one was much the worse for 
believing it. The bag was religiously handed down from 
age to age; and, as no one ever pried into it, the cat never 
got out. Men were so greedy for knowledge that they could 
not wait an instant to test if any of it were true. It almost 
passes belief how the learned copied for fifteen centuries 
what Pliny had copied from every book he could lay hands 
on with an energy that it took an eruption of Vesuvius 
to extinguish, without ever apparently making trial of 
anything; until at last it occurred to Bacon and others 
that everything found in books is not inevitably true. It 
is largely to this brilliant idea that, for better or worse, 
modern civilisation is due. But to the medizval scientist, 
the more antiquated the evidence, the more certain it was. 
Thus Topsell, after relating how unicorns are caught by 
means of virgins in whose laps they at once lay their heads, 
forget their fierceness, and go to sleep, adds in a grumbling 
way: “Concerning this opinion we have no elder authority 
than Tzetzes, who did not live above five hundred years 
ago, and therefore I leave the reader to the freedom of his 
own judgment to believe or refuse this relation.”” How 
judicious it sounds! Really, between the Greeks and the 
seventeenth century the scientific mind hardly existed; 
and that the Greeks were by no means all they might have 
been, witness their greatest, Aristotle, who might, one would 
think, have found out for himself whether men and women 
really differed in the number of their teeth. Still, this is 
nothing to the feats of the medieval intelligence. Says 
Topsell, ‘In the heart of horses there is found a bone most 
like unto a dog’s tooth; it is said that this doth drive away 
all grief or sorrow from a man’s heart”; and, again, 
Albertus Magnus, that a woman will confess all her 
secrets if you lay a frog’s tongue in the region of her heart 
when she is asleep; and Pliny (Pliny indeed would swallow 
most things, but it took the Middle Ages to appreciate 
him properly), that if you have a great journey to go and 
take a staff of myrtle, you shall never be weary. Was this 
world of theirs so happy that men had no sorrow and women 
no lovers jealous of their secrets and wayfarers no weari- 
ness? It is not as if horses’ hearts or frogs or myrtle were 
recondite things to come by; had it been the yolk of a 
Phcenix’s egg that the recipe required, one could understand ; 
as it is, the wonder is not, ““why did they never try?”’, 
but, “how could they possibly refrain from trying?” 
Yet even things false on the face of them are painfully 
transmitted to posterity by writers who can never have 
laid down their pens for one moment to think. Topsell 
says of lizards: “The old one devoureth the young ones 
as soon as they be hatched, except one she suffereth to live, 
and this one is the basest and most dullard; yet, notwith- 
standing afterwards it devoureth both his parents.” Never, 
clearly, was such a perverted creature; yet how did Topsell 
suppose that there were any left in the world, if their 
numbers were halved at each generation? The original 
pair that came out of the ark would have had no grand- 
children—unless he thought they were also spontaneously 
generated. But it is far more likely that he never thought 
at all. As one person in The Cloister and the Hearth says 
to another, inquiring what is the meaning of the uproar 
in the street—‘‘ Just a miracle.” 

And yet, incredibly childish as all this may seem, it 
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is not so self-evident that our scientific precisians have 
really been more blessing to us than curse, that we can 
afford to sneer at these curious medieval minds. They 
are often charming; and this is not mere quaintness— 
they are so human, so fanciful as well ; not having sacrificed 
their imaginations to the matter-of-fact accurateness of 
our age of apothecaries, they have ideas, as delightful as 
they are delightfully expressed. Towards them poetry 
could feel no emnity, nothing indeed but indebtedness; 
for how much would the Elizabethans, and Shakespeare 
himself, have lost, if the science of their time had been 
Baconian and banished unicorn and basilisk and baleful 
comet from the vividness of real things to the fusty lumber- 
room they have since come to occupy as mere poetic 
“properties”! It was indeed by way of Elizabethan 
poetry that I came on the fascinating collection of medieval 
lore, which suggested this essay.* Such science was itself 
really half an art, aiming largely at the amusement of man- 
kind, as it imagined the Creator Himself to have aimed. 
**Some beasts be ordained,” says the thirteenth-century 
Barthglomew, familiar to the Elizabethans in two Tudor 
translations from his Latin, “for man’s mirth, as apes and 
marmosets and popinjays; and some be made for exerci- 
tation of man, for man should know his own infirmities 
and the might of God. And therefore be made flies and 
lice.”’ In the art of amusement these zoologists certainly 
succeed, often beyond their intention, as in the description 
of the goat doctoring himself with “‘Dragon Tea” or this 
first sentence of Topsell on the mouse: “Of the vulgar little 
mouse: Concerning their manners they are evil, apt to 
steal, insidious, and deceitful”; after which terrific moral 
indictment, he continues with obvious satisfaction: “‘A 
Mouse watcheth an oyster when he gapeth, and, seeing it 
open, thrusts in his head to eat the fish; as soon as ever the 
oyster feeleth his teeth, presently he closeth his shell again, 
and crusheth the Mouse’s head in pieces. A Man took a 
Mouse, which Mouse he fed only with the flesh of Mice, 
and after he had fed it so a long time, he let it go, who killed 
all the Mice he did meet, and was not satisfied with them, 
but went into every hole he could find, and ate them up 
also.” Or there is Pliny’s description, in Holland’s trans- 
lation, of the religion of hens and the memory of magpies. 
“The Hens of country houses have a certain ceremonious 


religion. When they have laid an egg, they fall a-trembling 
and quaking, and all to-shake themselves. They turn 
about also, as in procession, to be purified.” “Pies take 


a love to the words they speak . . . It is for certain known 
that they have died for very anger and grief that they 
could not learn to pronounce certain hard words; as also, 
unless they hear the same words repeated often unto them, 
their memory is so shittle, they will soon forget the same 
again.” 

Yet it would be unfair to ascribe the delightfulness of 
such passages simply to “ quaintness,” that is, to being 
old-fashioned. The real charm lies in their very sinple, 
but very vivid, imagination; their naive form of it happens 
to be almost dead among us now; but it is not valuable 
because it is dead, but because it is so extremely alive. 
For absolutely fantastic imaginativeness it would be hard 
to beat the statement of the Hortus Sanitatis that, “the 
mussel (not our shellfish, but another fish) is the male of 
the whale.’”’ ‘The mussel and the whale,” it continues, 
‘are examples of friendship, for as the whale’s eyes through 
the great weight of its brows are closed, the mussel swims 
before it and points out those things which might be 
harmful to its bulk.” Then there is Topsell’s story of the 
freeing of Britain from cockatrices by a man who went 
about dressed in looking-glasses, so that the cockatrices 
died of seeing their own faces, or Bartholomew’s wolf, 
who “may not bend his neck backwards in no month of 
the year, but in May alone, when it thundereth. . . . And 
when he goeth by night for to take his prey, if it happeth 


By H. W. Seager. 





* Natural History in Shakespeare’s Time. 
London. 1896. 





in any wise, that his foot maketh noise, treading upon 
anything, then he chastiseth that foot with hard biting, 
His eyes shine by night as lanthorns. And he beareth 
in his tail a lock that exciteth love.” There is poetry, too, 
as well as absurdity, in the same writer’s picture of the 
ostriches, who refuse to lay, till “they heave up their 
eyes and behold the stars that hight Pleiades”; or his 
mole, to whose blindness only death brings light—* ang 
some men trow that that skin breaketh for anguish and for 
sorrow when he beginneth to die, and beginneth then to 
open the eyes in dying that were closed living”; or his 
peacock, that “hath foulest feet and rivelled (wrinkled), 
And he wondereth of the fairness of his feathers, and 
reareth them up, as it were a circle about his head, and 
then he looketh to his feet, and seeth the foulness of his 
feet, and, like as he were ashamed, he letteth his feathers 
fall suddenly, and all the tail downward, as though he took 
no heed of the fairness of his feathers. And hath a voice 
of a fiend, head of a serpent, pace of a thief.” There is 
something more than childish in such vivid prose as this; 
and one may greet a flash of the sublime rhythm of Jo} 
in his lion—‘he hideth himself in high mountains, and 
thence espieth his prey”—or in his bees that “ have an 
host and a king, and move war and battle, and fly and 
void smoke and wind, and make them hardy and sharp 
to battle with great noise.”” It would be easy for a poet 
to find a sad parable in Greene’s ape, who “ ever killeth 
that young one which he loveth most with embracing 
it too fervently”; and many poets have drawn on 
Bartholomew’s picture of the adder resisting the snake- 
charmer, when she “ layeth her one ear to the ground, 
and stoppeth that other with her tail, and so she heareth 
not the voice of the charming, nor cometh out to him that 
charmeth, nor is obedient to his saying.” 

There is perhaps, strictly speaking, more fancy than 
real imagination in these brightly coloured embroideries 
of truth; like Chaucer, the background of whose world 
was just such a tapestry as this, they have not, it may be 
complained, “ high seriousness.”” Be it so; we shall not 
close our Chaucer. When the Middle Ages were serious, 
they tended to the tedious or the ghastly; there is no 
halting-place for them between the grotesque devils of 
their cathedrals and their drama, and the too real ones of 
their infernos, between playing dice on the altar at the 
Feast of Fools and burning heretics in the square outside. 
As cruel as children, as unreasoning as children, they have 
also childhood’s charm and its vitality; and so it comes 
that they can write at times more tiresomely than the 
modern mind can easily conceive, at times with a freshness 
it cannot hope to recapture. This is Bartholomew on the 
flea: “‘The flea . . isa little worm of wonder lightness, 
and scapeth and voideth peril with leaping, and not with 
running, and waxeth slow, and faileth in cold time, and in 
summer time it waxeth quiver and swift. And the flea 
is bred white, and changeth as it were suddenly into black 
colour, and desireth blood, and doth let them that would 
sleep with sharp biting, and spareth not kings, but a little 
flea grieveth them, if he touch their flesh. And to fleas 
wormwood is venom, and so be leaves of the wild fig-tree.” 
If one were asked to analyse why exactly this is so pleasant, 
I suppose the answer would be: “ Partly it is the pleasure 
of good words and phrases like ‘quiver and swift’; partly 
because the author, unlike us with our terror of the 
obvious, describes it with such delighted zest that we realise 
how extraordinary the obvious really is—the incredible, 
grotesque oddity of the flea. And lastly, there is the way 
the writer leaps, with a sudden thrill of imagination, from 
the dust of common-place to the canopies of kings. 
The same qualities are the making of an even better 
description of that overworked creature, the lamb; Words- 
worth talked enough about simplicity, but in practice 
what a hash he made of his lambs compared with this! 
“The lamb hoppeth and leapeth before the flock, and 
playeth, and dreadeth full sore when he seeth the wolf, 
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and fleeth suddenly away; but anon he is astonied for 
dread, and stinteth (stoppeth) suddenly, and dare flee 
no further; and prayeth to be spared, not with bleating, 
but with a simple cheer, when he is taken of his enemy. 
Also whether he be led to pasture or to death, he grudgeth 
not, nor pranceth not, but is obedient and meek. It is 

i] to leave lambs alone, for théy die soon, if there falleth 
any strong thunder ; for the lamb hath kindly (by nature) 
a feeble head.” 

Here is something, nothing very great, but something, 
that English can never do again. English literature has 
become literary; the highest literature must be that— 
conscious in its art; Homer already was. But the gain 
is not quite pure gain and there is some payment to be 


made: 
Nothing can be as it has been before. 


Better, so call it, only not the same. 
Part of the price of Milton and Gibbon is the Ballads 
and Bartholomew. F. L. Lucas. 


Drama 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ON 
THE FILM 


HE cinema inspires in me two emotions, wonder and 
contempt. I have little faith in the “art” of it, 
having very seldom felt at ‘“‘The Pictures” any 

feeling worth having—except, of course, astonishment. 
Its excitements do not excite me; its pathos does not 
touch me—true, its humours sometimes make me laugh. 
I have never seen, or even heard of, tragedy on the films ; 
for there sorrow invariably becomes as sentimental as 
sorrow described in bad prose. The only kind of cinema 
pathos which has ever come near to touching me is the 
desperate and comic humility of Charlie. 

There is something numbing to emotions in the state of 
passivity, enjoyable, of course, from another point of view, 
like a warm bath, or rushing along in a motor, which the 
cinema produces in one. One sits and stares—half-hypno- 
tised—and what one stares at vanishes after a couple of 
minutes or a few seconds, and one stares again at some- 
thing else. I really doubt if it is possible to tell a story 
well by pictures and pictures alone. You can divine a 
whole story in one picture—some of Daumier’s drawings 
have a whole story, and a very good story, in them; you 
can find a poem in a picture, but these feats require a long 
exposure before the mind. 

Now the cinema has been with us a good many years, 
and our readers have probably seen hundreds of films, 
yet I should be surprised if they can call up before them 
clearly one of those stories and feel again in memory any 
emotion they inspired—except, again, astonishment. It is 
all gone, completely gone. In the case of a play such recall 
is easy. Scenes from a play we have seen or scenes from 
books we have read often remain integral parts of an experi- 
ence barely distinguishable from personal experience. 
Even when this is saying too much, we can still recall them ; 
we can remember scenes and moments which have no 
permanent value or interest in the plays we saw, or in the 
novels we read, years ago. I can remember scenes out of 
Dr. Caligari because it was so odd; nightmarish scenes, queer 
beautiful moments, though these I find it difficult to visual- 
ise; but what sheer sensationalism the whole thing was— 
utterly empty, just a series of shocks and thrills. I can, 
of course, remember too “the human fly” clinging to the 
cornice of a house of fifteen storeys. But the emotions such 
moments rouse are very cheap. I know it is said that 

the art” of the cinema has not yet begun, and that the 














miserable poorness of the retrospect is due to so much 
— having been performed, but I cannot help thinking 
hat this explanation is insufficient; that there is something 


inherently superficial in “the art of the cinema”’ itself. 
If this is a fact, it would account for the extraordinary 
reluctance of film-producers to try anything outside senti- 
ment and sensationalism, or failing those two expedients, 
anything which does not astonish. They know the limita- 
tions of their medium a great deal better than the people 
who urge them to aspire and experiment. 

The cinema can only describe. Its chief glory lies in 
presenting marvels and rareties. To ransack Africa for 
gorillas and “ park” them, to buy two trains and make 
them dash into each other at top speed, to torpedo a disused 
battleship before our eyes, to picture Martians and monsters 
and miracles—these are its true triumphs. This is not art, 
but it is very entertaining. 

The film which reproduces as well as it can (I think it has 
just been released) the attack on Zeebrugge will be a film 
on the right lines; so is The Thief of Bagdad, still to be seen 
at Drury Lane. The Arabian Nights are indeed perfect 
subjects for the cinema. Panorama, not drama, is its line. 
Its attempts at drama can never rise above the second rate, 
however skilfully the actors may portray emotion by their 
gestures and expressions; for what distinguishes a fine 
play from a poor one are not the situations as the eye 
apprehends them, lovers meeting or parting, fathers and sons 
quarrelling or being reconciled, people humiliating or 
consoling each other, but the revealing things men and 
women say at such moments. Abstract the words and 
what is left are situations which may be common to the 
most fatuous and the finest work of art. A blind man would 
get a great deal more out of Othello or The Master Builder 
than a deaf one ; indeed the latter would be quite unable to 
distinguish the merits of one from the poorest Sardou play 
and of the other from absurd drama of modern life. In the 
night all cats are grey; on the films all drama is second-rate. 
It is true that the expression on a film actor’s face may occa- 
sionally suggest that he, or she, is saying something worth 
hearing, but the audience cannot supply it from their 
imaginations; neither can “the caption” writer—that 
much is generally made clear. And could anything be more 
fatal to the spirit of drama than being told what the charac- 
ters are going to say before you see them saying it? Yet 
back upon this device the film is inevitably thrown whenever 
it attempts to tell a story in which human character enters 
as an important element ; that is to say, every story which 
does not depend for interest upon sensationalism, crude 
sentiment, fantasy, or scenery. You can rag the nature 
of things on the film, mock the laws of gravity, exhibit 
human beings running impossible risks, juggle with im- 
probabilities of every description. The result may be ex- 
tremely exhilarating. You can unfold vast spaces and 
panoramas, armies marching across plains and over moun- 
tains. You can show a thousand camp fires burning, or a 
mob rushing about a town and sacking it; for the cinema 
can give the impression of things happening simultaneously 
in different places. But it is limited to the spectacular ; 
the epic and not the dramatic is its proper province. Directly 
it attempts to deal with the personal life of the emotions 
it is confined to superficiality. 

In an Arabian Night story like The Thief of Bagdad 
scenery and marvels are the essence of the entertainment, 
and therefore it is a good film. We see men climbing 
up wrought iron gates the height of cliffs, racing along 
corridors, up flights of steps, endless as the stairs and 
corridors of dreams. We see them flying through the air 
on magic carpets, an innumerable army rising by magic 
from the ground, submarine monsters and gigantic dragons 
slain—these are fine to look at, but rather poor fighters 
by the way. We see processions of eastern princes bringing 
camel loads of gorgeous gifts, Mr. Douglas Fairbanks’ fine 
athletic chest and his soft wonderful cat-like leaps, caverns 
and gorges of fire, and a winged white horse, titupping 
too sleepily, across the night sky. This is the kind of thing 


the cinema, and only the cinema, can do. 
DesmMonpD MacCarray. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ASKED a friend of mine (I had better tell you he was 

I a Catholic) what he thought about the yearly ceremony 

of the Two Minutes’ Silence. “It is a substitute,”’ 
he said. “ People would like to pray for the dead, but 
they think it wrong. It is a makeshift ; just as M. Coué’s 
knotted string with his injunction to assert at each knot, 
‘ Every day and in every way I am better and better and 
better,’ is a substitute for the rosary, and psycho-analysis, 
a method of getting things off the mind, is a substitute 
for the Confessional. Only, of course, telling beads does 
not compel one to assert what may be a series of thumping 
lies ; and the subject of psycho-analysis gets no absolution 
except from himself.” 

* * * 

And, touching Armistice Day, and this new ceremony, 
I am about to quote from a source rarely tapped on this 
page, the daily papers. On the evening of that day, 
under the heading ‘“‘ Men who Broke the Silence,’ some 
curious incidents were recorded which I record again 
here, since they offer an opportunity for each reader 
to discover something about himself or herself. After 
reading them, ask yourself on which side your sympathies 
lie, or roughly in what proportion they are divided, and 
you will have discovered something about yourself which 
may prevent your future reactions to events coming 
occasionally as a surprise to you: 

Several incidents marked the Great Silence, one in the City 
threatening to develop seriously. A young man in Moorgate 
Street wearing a ‘“ Trilby” and a brown linen coat of the kind 
usually worn by warehousemen, took no notice of the signal but 
continued on his way. People at first looked at him in surprise, 
and one or two tried to trip him up. He paid no heed to booing 
directed at him. 

Meantime the offender pushed his way through the crowd and 
walked across the roadway. One man said to him, ‘‘ Take your 
hat off or something will happen to you.” This warning was 
also ignored. 

Immediately the silence was over about 200 people made a 
rush for him. He stopped to try and argue with them, saying, 
it was stated by an eye-witness, that he was at liberty to please 
himself as to what he did. 

The attitude of the crowd then became so threatening that the 
man departed but was followed. 

A boy grabbed his hat from his head and threw it in the street, 
where it was soon kicked and torn beyond recognition. Several 
people aimed blows at him. 

One, delivered by a tall, strong man, hit the offender on the 
jaw and seemed to have loosened several teeth and made his 
mouth bleed freely. The crowd was now thoroughly roused, and 
the man sought refuge in the first doorway that presented itself. 
This happened to be the entrance to a large office furniture 
emporium. 

The crowd tried to follow him, shouting threats. Many women 
were among the pursuers, and one of them who was particularly 
angry led the chase. 

The manager of the shop, realising the situation, conveyed the 
man through the premises and let him out at the back door into 
another street. 

Meantime the crowd in front of the premises had grown to 
considerable proportions. 

Ultimately the police had to be summoned to clear the pavement. 

* * * 

Another young man who persisted in making his way 
along the Strand with his hat on throughout the Two 
Minutes’ Silence was mobbed and taken into custody for 
his own protection. He was a seaman, aged twenty-six, 
from Great Yarmouth, and he was charged at Bow Street 
with insulting behaviour. It was stated that when the 
crowd attempted to mob him he took off his hat and coat 
and offered to fight. The magistrate said he had behaved 
very foolishly. “‘Why?” he replied. ‘‘ Why all these 
demands ? It is not an order. People can please them- 
selves.”” He was bound over. Two ’bus drivers abused by 
the crowd for not shutting off their engines retorted that 
they were ex-Service men, and refused in spite of menaces 
to do so. 





Now, which do you sympathise with, the non-conformists 
or the people who mobbed them? The answer you make 
to yourself will throw light on your attitude towards jj 
sorts of moral, social and political questions. It jg 
interesting to reconstruct the scenes in imagination, |p 
the case of the ’bus drivers the wrangle seems to have 
gone on, probably noisily, during the silent minutes; 
in the others, one can imagine the people in the streets 
frozen to impatient immobility, flaming with righteous 
indignation within, till, like released terriers after a rat, 
they dashed at the non-conformists. Which do yoy 
sympathise with—‘the tall strong man” who hit the 
offender on the jaw and loosened his teeth, or the map 
in the brown linen coat ? 

* * * 


My sympathies are hotly on the side of the latter. Non. 
conformists are often excessively egotistic but there is salt in 
them, and a community without a sprinkling of them js 
damnable to live in—* Read Trotter’s Herd Instinct,” 
as Tarlton would say. Lovers of liberty are often asked 
what they mean by liberty. An important part of what 
they mean is that the public should not demand uniformity, 
either in opinion or in ways of expressing emotion. Pro- 
fessor Oliver Elton has begun publishing separately chapters 
from his Survey of English Literature (4 vols. Arnold, 
16s. each) on Wordsworth, Scott, The Brownings, Dickens 
and Thackeray, Shelley, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold 
(1s. 6d. paper and 2s. 6d. cloth). These are the first six. 
I miss his essay on Byron, which was a very good piece of 
criticism, and I hope it will follow. 

*x * * 


I hardly know what passage to quote to show the qualities 
of Professor Elton’s criticism. Enthusiasm dipped and 
cooled in reflection, a remarkable gift for expounding those 
aspects of literature which can be conveyed to those who 
are not particularly imaginative, a clear subtlety in analysing 
the peculiarities of different styles, and a wide survey in 
which his own partialities are seen in just perspective, are 
his chief characteristics. He excels in summaries and most 
eminently in quotation, finding always the passage which 
illustrates his point. This faculty is not common. His 
fairness and discrimination is well shown in those sections 
in which he discusses the prose of Scott and Thackeray. 
It is not a simple matter to praise “*‘ the easy openness ” of 
Scott’s writing without seeming to condone pages which 
the reader remembers as slipshod and conventional in the 
worst sense. ‘‘One thing that hampers his language may 
be roughly described by saying that Scott was too much 
of a gentleman, or too purely one, to write tragical or 
passionate dialogue between educated persons, in English, 
with perfect ease. He often seems too shy or too stoical to 
write freely ; and when he does break loose he drops into a 
false manner. This is not the case in his lyric or his Scots 
prose. His English prose may have been injured by the 
bad tradition which came down from Richardson and 
was still rife in fiction.” Here are two examples of Professor 
Elton’s aptness in quotation—he is looking for a passage 
which wil dee how a breath of feeling will suddenly carry 
Scott’s words beyond their apparent triteness ; the passage 
comes from Woodstock : 

Years rush by us like the wind. We see not whence the eddy 
comes, nor whitherward it is tending, and we seem ourselves to 
witness their flight, without a sense that we are changed ; and yet 
Time is beguiling man of his strength, as the winds rob the woods 
of their foliage. 

And what better example could you find of Thackeray's 
rhythm, that cadence in its delicate balance so unlike Latin 
rhetoric, than this passage from the Journey from Cornhill 
to Grand Cairo: 

The white crests of the blue waves jumped and sparkled like 
quicksilver ; the shadows were as broad and cool as the lights were 
brilliant and rosy; the battered old towers of the commodore 


looked quite cheerful in the delicious atmosphere, and the moun- 
tains beyond were of an amethyst colour. 


Only a careful enthusiastic critic finds such exact unob- 
trusive instances of the qualities he wishes to praise oF 
discuss. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE REAL STEVENSON 


Robert Louis Stevenson: Man and Writer. By J. A. Srevarr. 

Two vols. Sampson Low. 82s. 

It was no accident which made Stevenson, in search of a 

rofession which would satisfy his father, turn his attention 
to the law. By that action he admitted, consciously or not, 
that his bent was not only towards literature but towards 
advocacy. Even in his poems—for instance, the well-known 
prayer against despondency or the lines for children on the 
happy fulness of the world—he is stating a case. In his prose 
works the same tendency is far more evident. His control 
over his fictitious characters is always imperfect, because he 
will suddenly see what a glorious case he can make out for the 
unlikely ones, and he deserts creation and expression for advocacy 
and a passionate partisanship. The essays, especially those 
which win the suffrages of youth, are all speeches for the pro- 
secution or the defence. This trait makes him often mon- 
strously unfair, as in the essay on Villon ; sometimes he seems 
even hypocritical, as in the essay on Burns, until one remembers 
that a good lawyer will attack with the more vehemence faults 
and follies to which he has an inclination. He knows more about 
them. Very few distinguished lawyers are, we imagine, deeply 
tempted to commit murder, and there are few first-rate speeches 
delivered in the prosecution of murderers, many in their defence. 
The great forensic attacks are made on offenders guilty of the 
more ordinary crimes for which most of us have a latent capacity ; 
man is roused to a sense of danger, to the fact that his own 
ordered society is at the mercy of instincts to which the criminal 
gives play, and it is his own uncontrolled self that he sees and 
attacks in the dock. 

Beside his appetite for law Stevenson had also a craving for 
preaching, also fully satisfied in his books—and the preacher is 
even more at the mercy of his own potential experiences than 
the lawyer. The extraordinary futility of so much medieval 
preaching and writing about women is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the ecclesiastical moralists knew nothing about women, 
and had no normal, healthy experience of sexual life. The same 
men who talk about women as if they were a mixture of the 
worm from hell and the potion of Aphrodite’s pharmacy, wrote 
the sanest stuff about usury and theft and injustice, envy, pride 
and uncharitableness. For they knew precisely the character 
of those sins. Lawyer, then, and preacher was Stevenson as 
well as artist ; and to those gifts he added another matter of tem- 
perament which was responsible for many of his virtues and 
most of his faults—an incurable impulsiveness. 

The official biography, the more orthodox appreciations of 
Stevenson tend to leave out the impulsiveness—they may not 
omit the fact that it was part of his make-up, but they invariably 
minimize its effect. And for all his good intentions ,Mr. Steuart 
makes the same mistake. His book is written avowedly to 
destroy the portrait of the “seraph in chocolate.” 

Reticences, evasions, suppressions, trimmings, then [at the time 
of Mr. Balfour’s Life] perhaps appropriate are no longer desirable 
or excusable. Stevenson has ceased to be a private family posses- 
sion set on a domestic pedestal for privileged views, and is relegated 
to History to be judged by her impartial standards. . . . the time 
has come for an authentic biography, written not with less sympathy 
or appreciation, but with ampler knowledge, sounder understanding 
and a greater measure of independence than was possible for Mr. 
Graham Balfour. 

Mr. Steuart has had access to unpublished and privately 
printed documents; he has talked with old friends of Stevenson’s, 
he has made some valuable investigations of his own, yet he has 
Written a life which does not seem to us to add much to our 
understanding of the real Stevenson. Nor is Mr. Steuart’s lack 
of matter atoned for by any felicity of style or skill in por- 
traiture. He indulges far too freely in picturesque supposition, 
and writes an English sometimes simply bad, sometimes unin- 
telligible. It is quite impossible to extract any meaning 

m such sentences as these: “the impressible Stevenson 
promptly took her sentiments as something more than maternal. 
Indeed he could have scarcely been mistaken.”” Why not? 
"Stevenson himself ascribed it” (his marriage) “ as ‘ a sort of 
marriage in extremis.’ And such, in truth, it was. The bride 
Was then already a grandmother.” It is distressing to find 
an author of Mr. Steuart’s experience writing ‘* phenomenal 
speed” when he means “remarkable speed”; or indulging in 
such hideous weeds of language as “ In the islands his name was 
one to conjure with, not figuratively but literally ;” ‘* Louis, 
who had ever a flair for the limelight, was seized with the seven 
devils of scepticism” ; or “* Stevenson, somewhat reticent, or, 


it may be, less gifted than some of his predecessors in the 
amatory art.” 





The most important of Mr. Steuart’s contributions to Stevenson 


biography are not altogether new. In their main outlines, at 
least, they have already been known in America, where new 
letters have been printed by certain private societies. These 
privately printed documents go to prove that Stevenson, when 
he was a young man, took an interest in the night-life and the 
low life of Edinburgh. While on these excursions the romantic 
youth, already in trouble at home for his religious heresies, 
made friends with a prostitute, Kate Drummond. Mr. Steuart 
writes rhetorically and badly about this Highland woman : 
Her name—was not “Claire,” that being in the most literal 
sense a nom de guerre . . . How “ Claire ” drifted into disreputable 
haunts from the purity of the Highlands may be conjectured, but 
is not known. Probably hers was the old story of a beautiful girl- 
hood, a betrayal of innocence, and a tragic end. That she brought 
with her into those noisome dens something of the charm of her 
race, something of the pure air and wholesomeness of her native 
hills, there is every reason to believe . . . She was scarcely twenty 
at the time of their meeting—which was as casual as such meetings 
are apt to be. The result was a passionate love-romance, as pas- 
sionate, perhaps, as anything in the annals of literature. 
And so on, ad nauseam. We would willingly exchange all this 
rhodomontade for a few dates; and it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Steuart has been prevented—presumably by copyright 
laws—from printing the letters on which he relies. He does 
not tell us how long Stevenson’s association with ‘* Claire ” 
lasted, but merely that he desired to marry her, and apparently 
had the youthful ingenuousness to ask his father to finance the 
marriage. No one should overstress the significance of this 
episode in Stevenson’s life. It is surely a commonplace of 
romantic youth, the desire to rescue an “unfortunate”? from 
her surroundings, to pick a pearl out of the dungheap. That 
the experience made a very great impression on Stevenson there 
is no evidence. Nor is his behaviour that of a man inspired 
by a great passion. After all, men passionately in love do not, 
at the bidding of a parent, desert their happiness; they go 
out and try to work for the beloved, or are even, as was George 
Gissing, prepared to starve with her. What is of interest and 
importance in this story is that it shows that Thomas Stevenson 
was not the bigoted old gentleman pictured in earlier records ; 
he did not cut off Robert’s income because Robert professed 
Darwinism. He simply refused to assist his son to marry a 
harlot—assistance which only a very exceptional father would 
be disposed to give. 

Mr. Steuart, in some later chapters, asserts that Stevenson 
was not chaste before marriage. This is the kind of fact which, 
even if true, only seems important to the discoverer. It does 
not help us at all to appreciate Stevenson the author, and it does 
not really add to our understanding of Stevenson the man. 
For the “ incontrovertible testimony ” which Mr. Steuart says 
he possesses but does not give his readers, refers to a period of 
Stevenson’s life when he was still in character a boy, and an 
impulsive boy, to a time when his actions were still reactions, 
to a time when his misdeeds are of about the same importance 
as his errors in theology. Mr. Steuart, that is, makes the 
mistake of considering Stevenson as a great man in his youth, 
whereas he was only a precocious boy, unformed, unstable, 
easily influenced, facile and indiscriminate. It would be too 
much to say that he ever became a strong character: there is no 
record, unless we make an exception of Leslie Stephen, that 
any intelligent man or woman ever disliked him ; most of his 
acquaintances were violently in love with him. Universal 
popularity of this kind is one of the few positive signs of a 
fundamentally weak character, especially in the artist, to whom, 
as well as to the saints, was uttered the warning, *‘ Woe unto 
you when all men speak well of you!” 

Some critics believe that Stevenson never became a man: we 
believe they are wrong. He became adult, slowly and with a 
great many growing pains, after he fell in love with Fanny van 
der Grift Osbourne. To this remarkable woman Mr. Steuart is 
extremely unjust. It is the mere fact that she made Stevenson. 
The Stevenson of the essays, a weak imitator of Emerson, a 
pretty stylist, a mere pleader for different attitudes towards 
life—none of them understood profoundly, or held seriously— 
that Stevenson yields to the Stevenson of the three or four 
immortal stories, the Stevenson of the later essays, the 
Stevenson of Samoa. There were, if we exclude his family, 
two important persons in Stevenson’s life pefore this—Fleeming 
Jenkin and Henley. Jenkin’s criticism was certainly good for 
R.L.S.’; and Mr. Steuart is the first author we know to make 
enough of it. Henley was a good friend, a boon companion ; 
but his influence on Stevenson the writer was never of any 
benefit and would have been, but for Mrs. Stevenson a disaster. 
We may think that Mrs. Stevenson was too hard on Henley, 
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but she was fighting not only for her husband, but for the 
artist; Henley was only fighting for the boon companion. 
All through their life Mrs. Stevenson was a help to her husband, 
never diverting his talents into useless enterprises, encouraging 
him when he was depressed, writing with him (and very capably) 
in some of the most entertaining of his light work. No critic of 
literature can fai] to notice the great difference, the enormous 
improvement in Stevenson’s writing from An Inland Voyage, 
the first book written after he had fallen in love. He is freer, 
less mannered, surer of himself, and gradually becomes interested 
in people rather than in poses. 

Yet not even Mrs. Stevenson could completely re-make 
R.L.S. He remained the preacher and the lawyer, and he 
remained impulsive. The last characteristic she discouraged, 
if at all, only by the spectacle of an impulsiveness so vehement 
that it made his seem capricious and Henley’s seem sullen; 
the other two faults she was sweating out of him. We do not 
mean that she set out on her work consciously, except in so far 
as it meant a weeding out of R.L.S.’s friends and acquaintances. 
The important thing for him was that his wife loved him, and 
did not merely like him. She wanted him, that is, to be more 
than a good companion, more than a pleasant husband and 
enchanting stepfather; she wanted him to do his utmost and 
be the self she knew under all his facile amiabilities and cheap 
affectations. Here, surely, and not in any uncanny power 
of fascination, is the secret of her success with his parents. 
They, too, wanted their beloved Robert to make good. His 
father was not, after all, so wrong in his annoyed condemnation 
of Robert’s wasted days in Edinburgh. It is no use citing 
Burns, or Villon, or Verlaine or other vagabonds of genius and 
poetry. They proved the value of their vagabondage by turning 
their experiences to artistic use. Stevenson could not do this: 
and it is possible for a man to know his work from end to end, 
and never suspect R.L.S. of any more serious offence than 
respectability. That is not a complaint one could make against 
Burns. The fact that Stevenson never used these early adven- 
tures which Mr. Steuart stresses is a proof of their extreme 
insignificance. The real Stevenson is, after all, more truly 
shown in Graham Balfour’s biography than in this; for the real 
Stevenson was a creation of Mrs. Stevenson’s. Gradually the 
lawyer and the preacher became more and more subdued, under 
her influence, to the artist. It would be foolish to deny that 
the two earlier manifestations ever produced good work: the 
preacher gave us Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, one of the few good 
allegories in English. The lawyer gave us the letter on Father 
Damien, which is, with Swinburne’s Under the Microscope, the 
best piece of vituperative literature of the nineteenth century. 
But neither these, nor other improving and apologetic work, can 
seriously compare with Treasure Island or The Master of 
Ballantrae, with Kidnapped, with the best of the short stories 
or with Weir of Hermiston. 

Stevenson died young, after a life in which, whatever else 
was lacking, great courage was always present. That he 
bulked so large to his contemporaries, that he is still a subject 
of eager controversy, that, as man and author, he still attracts 
vehement partisans and critical detractors he owes to the 
energy and the love of Fanny van der Grift, whom he first saw 
in 1876 through the lamplit window of the little inn at Grez. 

R. Exits RosBerrs. 


PLAYS IN ENGLISH 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By EpmMonp Rostanp. A New Version in 
English Verse. By Brian Hooker. Allenand Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Czar Feodor Ioannovitch, By Atexis K. Totstor. Translated 
by AtrreD Hayes. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Bernice. By Susan GiasPELL. Benn. 5s. 

The Rat Trap. By Nor: Cowarp. Benn. 5s. 

A good translation of a good book is a double rarity. Great 
foreign authors have a knack of choosing the most incompetent 
Englishmen to represent them, while fine translators often 
exercise themselves on what is insignificant and ephemeral. 
Pirandello is a typical example of a great foreigner inadequately 
translated. Even Lunacharski is not translated in a way 
that gives the full vividness of his imagination : his exuberance 
is watered. It is consequently with surprise as well as delight 
that you will read Mr. Hooker’s translation of Cyrano de 
Bergerac: it is one of the few translations of which one can 
truly say that it reads like an original composition. Rostand 
has one style, and Mr. Hooker another, it is true; that is 
inevitable, and not really to be deprecated. Rostand, writing 
in French, makes the most of the neat, extravagant bleakness 


which is implicit in the tongue ; Mr. Hooker’s style is softer 
more picturesque, more Shakespearean. He paraphrases his 
text, and does not hesitate to add anything—from an innuendo 
to a speech—where such leaps appropriately to his mind ; ang 
in the place of the translator’s usual dismal preoccupation with 
the impossibility of the exact rendering of one phrase into 
another, he has a very lively sense of the personality ang 
vividness of English words and phrases, and gives them that 
respect and liberty which they deserve. 

One cannot do better, by way of contrasting the two kinds 
of translation, than to quote two passages at random—ope 
from Cyrano and the other from Czar Feodor Ioannovitch, 
Of the latter, be it noted, the publisher says that “ the translation 
has been made by a poet, with all the richness and ease of 
expression of a poet.” Here is a quotation from it: 

FEODOR : But thou, 

Thou saidst thyself, *twere best to wait awhile. 
Thou thoughtest he would come himself to make 
His peace with me, and he instead hath sent me 
This heap of business. I am tired out 

Already over it, and now there comes 

Still more calamity ; I sent for Shuiski, 

For Prince Ivan, to help me to decide 

All things, and he has bid them make reply 

He is not well; it must be he is stubborn. 

I have sent again, beseeching him to see me 
Touching a matter that he knows not of. 


Now compare with this any passage from Cyrano, say the one 
beginning : 

CyYRANO : Et que faudrait-il faire ? 
Chercher un protecteur puissant, prendre un patron, 

Ei comme un lierre obscur qui circonvient un trone . . . 
What would you have me do ? 
Seek for the patronage of some great man, 
And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl upward, where I cannot stand alone ? 
No, thank you! Dedicate, as others do, 
Poems to pawnbrokers ?_ Be a buffoon 
In the vile hope of teasing out a smile 
On some cold face ? No, thank you! Eat a toad 
For breakfast every morning ? Make my knees 
Callous, and cultivate a supple spine,— 
Wear out my belly grovelling in the dust ? 
No, thank you! Scratch the back of any swine 
That roots up gold forme ?_ Tickle the horns 
Of Mammon with my left hand, while my right 
Too proud to know his partner’s business, 
Takes in the fee? ... nis 
Or the ballade of the duel at the Hotel de Bourgoyne, beginning: 
Lightly I toss my hat away, 
Languidly over my arm let fall 
The cloak that covers my bright array— 
Then out swords, and to work withal ! 
A Launcelot, in his lady’s hall . . . 
A Spartacus, at the Hippodrome! . . . 
I dally awhile with you, dear jackal, 
Then, as I end the refrain, thrust home. 

Mr. Hooker has done a version of his original which is not 
only the best, but he has produced a living play which could 
go straight on the boards without alteration. Mr. Hayes has 
not only written a version containing much dull verse ; he has 
absolutely obscured the nature of the original, so that it seems 
impossible to believe the play ever could have been a good one. 
One only knows that it is, or was, of high repute in Russia— 
the first time Chekhov ever saw his wife was at a rehearsal of it, 
when she was playing the part of Irene—and that it is not 
fair to condemn it simply on the strength of a bad rendering. 
All the same, one cannot help but feel that the original must 
have been in some way inferior, to lose itself so entirely under 
mishandling. The central situation is certainly dramatic, 
least in the conventional sense which demands a waverer 4 
the central figure of drama; but there is no indication that it 
is treated and elaborated with any real dramatic sense. 

In reading Lunacharski, who is, of course, translated very 
much better than Alexis Tolstoi (by Messrs. Magnus and 
Walter), one was struck again and again by the vivid pictorial 
and dramatic sense of many of the scenes. One feels that, 
with a little adaptation, a little improvement in the rendering, 
they would be stupendous. But Mr. Hayes never once makes 
one wonder what the original was really like. 

It is interesting to see the anxiety of publishers nowadays 
to publish series of plays by young writers, when a few years 
ago it was almost impossible for an unacted play to get into 
print ; and it is a natural corollary that a great deal should 
so be published which might very well have been left ™ 
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obscurity. The two chief series, of course, are that published 
by the British Drama League, and that by Benn Brothers 
under the title of Contemporary British Dramatists. There 
have been addled eggs in both sittings, but on the whole Messrs. 
Benn have published both the best and the worst. They are 
now starting a series of Contemporary American Dramatists, 
and have begun it with three plays by Susan Glaspell, two of 
which have already been noticed in THe NEw STATESMAN. 
The third, Bernice, which is perhaps the least interesting, is 
nevertheless a play of considerable ability, though neither so 
original as The Verge nor so moving as The Inheritors. 

Miss Glaspell’s chief failing is that she has an obsession for 
Wonderful Women. In each of these three plays there is a 
woman who is made of just so much finer clay than anyone 
else. In The Verge, it was the breaker-down of species; in 
The Inheritors, a young college girl; in Bernice, she is, for a 

, dead, and laid out in the next room, but her character 
is the central theme all the same, as it was in Clemence Dane’s 


In this play, as well as in The Verge, Miss Glaspell shows the 
influence of Pirandello, especially of his play Cosi é, se vi pare, 
a play of which public interest in England has taken less notice 
than of the Sia Characters or Henry IV., but which is quite 
their equal: wherein the inhabitants of a small town set to 
work to get to the bottom of a local mystery, and arrive at 
solution after solution, each completely convincing, each in 
complete contradiction of the last; and one is left in doubt 
whether it has a bottom at all. So Miss Glaspell excites our 
interest in the dead Wonderful Woman by proving alternately 
(and each time conclusively) that she did or did not commit 
suicide, and did or not for this or that reason. It is not so 
consummate as Cosi é, se vi pare, not even so complicated ; 
but it is an extremely interesting play to read, and one which 
(at any rate, at the present moment of theatrical boom) might 
be successfully attempted on the London stage. The London 
stage would be more ready to swallow it than either The 
Inheritors or The Verge. 

Mr. Noel Coward’s Rat Trap cannot be passed over. It is 
not Mr. Coward at his best, because it is Mr. Coward being 
didactic—taking a view of life which is emotionally serious as 
opposed to the purely intellectual seriousness of wit. It is 
doubtful if he has ever beaten his one-act play, The Better Half, 
which is quite one of the wittiest plays by any young writer. 
He bid fair to beat it, indeed, by The Young Idea, but, as was 
only natural, the level flagged a little in the longer work. 

He begins the Rat Trap with some admirable, unbetterable 
dialogue in his native vein. Repartee is one thing, double 
entendre is two; but Mr. Coward has a power of multiple 
entendre which has rarely been equalled. He not only makes 
one character say ten things at once, he makes another answer 
by twelve: and the whole thing is so neatly interlaced that 
it seems to be done quite without effort, and a mere three- 
meaning man is left in amaze at so Bacchic an orgy. In 
Act II. he exercises the same cleverness in a nagging quarrel 
between husband and wife; but nagging does not really suit 
him half so well. And when it comes to the third act, with 
“You have killed my love ! ” and “ Can you ever forgive me ? ” 
and “ For the sake of the che—ild” and so on, one feels that 
Mr. Coward’s gymnastic intellect has performed the difficult 
feat of catching itself napping. It may be all very true, and 
marriage may be a rat-trap, but the plot comes very near to 
being clap-trap—and anyhow, it is not Mr. Coward’s business 


to tell us sensible things like that. R. H. 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By Joun 
S.C. Bripce. Vol. II. Oxford University Press. 16s. 


The second volume of Mr. Bridge’s History of France will be 
warmly welcomed by the readers of its predecessor. In an age 
of learned monographs and bloated text-books he has had the 
courage to embark on a task which recalls the spacious days of 
Motley and Prescott, when historians still admitted that the 

and greatest art of an author is to please. The first volume 
was @ spirited full-length portrait of Anne of Beaujeu, and a 
careful account of the Regency of the youthful princess who, 
as Mr. Bridge stoutly maintained, deserves a place beside 
Joan of Arc as one of the many heroines of French History. 
Its Successor carries on the story through the reign of Anne’s 
ungainly brother, Charles VIII., and tells over again the great 
epic of his Italian adventure. This is a theme that exactly suits 
Mr. Bridge. There is nothing very new to be said or probably 


to be discovered about the conquest and loss of Naples, but it is 
a story which will always bear retelling by anyone who can write, 
and the best account of it in English is now undoubtedly Mr. 
Bridge’s. Such intricate details as are necessary to bring out its 
character can be made really interesting if there is space to deal 
with them in some other form than the bewildering summary 
to which the most skilful text-book writer is inevitably driven, 
and the story gains enormously in the telling when there is room 
for such divagations as those which will be found here on the 
military and naval resources of France. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in the great episodes of History, and can enjoy their 
treatment on a worthy scale, will do well to add both Mr. Bridge’s 
volumes to his library. 

As might have been expected from his admiration of Anne of 
Beaujeu, Mr. Bridge is inclined to sum up against the policy of 
the great adventure, and to endorse the verdict on it of two of 
the best contemporary judges, Commynes and Sir Thomas More. 
It is true that he says all that can be said in favour of 
Charles VIII., who, for all his excitability, his physical defects, 
and his vague idealism, was, as he says, “‘ neither totally foolish 
nor entirely ignorant; had he been the illiterate boor that some 
writers portray he could not have won, and still less amid 
unblushing infidelities could he have retained, the devoted and 
even passionate attachment of his intelligent and accomplished 
Queen.” He must have looked an odd figure when he rode 
down from the Alps at the head of his magnificent army, and there 
will always be something painfully ridiculous about his scramble 
back across the Apennines, which was the inglorious sequel. 
But it must be admitted that his premature death may very 
well have deprived him of the chance of showing in later life 
some of the qualities which redeem the early blunders and 
inherent defects of his father and grandfather. What should 
we think of Charles VII. and Louis XI. if the one had died just 
after his betrayal of Joan of Arc, and the other before he had 
recovered from the consequences of his unlucky visit to Peronne ? 

At any rate, if Charles VIII. is not very interesting in himself, 
he was cast by destiny for a part of the highest significance in 
the history of the world. As Michelet long ago pointed out, 
the discovery of Italy was far more important to the age in 
which it was made than the discovery of America. And the title 
which Merejkowski has given to Leonardo da Vinci applies just 
as appropriately in another sphere to Charles. He was the 
**Forerunner”’ of tremendous events: his invasion of Italy, in its 
calm disregard of physical facts and its sublime self-confidence, 
was as characteristic of the Renaissance as Leonardo’s attempt 
to solve the problem of flight; the Alps, like the Atlantic, were 
to cease to be a barrier and to become a highway, and so was 
inaugurated a programme which continued to haunt the imagina- 
tions of French statesmen and generals until Napoleon, fresh 
from the spoliation of Venice, marched northward into the basin 
of the Danube and made it a reality at Campo-Formio. 

But the Italy which half welcomed and half dreaded the advent 
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of Charles VIII. was a very different country from that which 
greeted in the same manner the successive appearances of 
Napoleon. Nobody but a professional historian cares what 
shadowy persons were ruling and where, between the Western 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic, in 1800; but he must be a dull 
man indeed who does not enjoy living again in imagination 
among the men of Italy in 1494. Who would not willingly revisit 
Milan under Ludovic il Moro, or the Florence of Savanarola, 
or the Rome of Alexander VI.? These were the men whom 
Charles VIII. met and whose destiny he changed; he may have 
been a transient and embarrassed phantom but it was indeed a 
brilliant and a splendid stage across which he flitted, and the play of 
incident and character which he disturbed will always attract 
those who can appreciate one of the rare summers in the long 
story of civilisation. 


LE TEMPS PERDU 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood. By Mary MacCarrnay. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

“The whole performance was a Pre-Raphaelite, intense affair.” 
(It is a pageant of the months that is being described.) ‘‘ With 
its pale, half-toned colours, its naturalistic flowers, its romantic 
music, it was all that is most out of fashion now; and, tossed 
up into a lumber room, it will probably lie there for thirty years 
more at least—then down one day it will come again, sure enough, 
* Deliciously nineteenth century !’ someone will say, imagining 
the properties, the flowers, and pale dresses. * How heavenly 
for them to have been so intense, so romantic, and so religious ! ’ 
a second will exclaim, turning Christina Rossetti’s pages. ‘ We 
must revive it’ all will cry. Thus a sophisticated renaissance 
comes about.” 

** Thirty years at least.’”” But it is upon us already, and this 
book is one of its earliest flowers. The cycles of revival have 
been continually narrowing till now in this most conscious age 
the young are positively most interested in the period of their 
birth, the period that it is hardest to get at, the period whose 
image is only just beginning to take shape. 

It teases one all through life, the pattern in the nursery carpet. 
But you will never come across its like ; you never can. For 
recollected it becomes each year a little different. The past is 
always changing, because the protean present is its only term of 
comparison. Hence history books are better evidence of the 
age in which they are written than of the age that they purport 
to describe. Every new generation has its own image of the 
various times that go to make the past. 

There have been memoirs written by survivors, regretful 
rakes or simple dowagers who have happened to live in an 
unbroken bubble, who seem not only to retain their original furni- 
ture, but to be unaware of the succeeding modes. For them the 
present andthe pastareone. But changes now come ever quicker, 
one fashion hardly lasts a spring, and to see what life was like 
even ten years ago a conscious effort of reconstruction is necessary, 
so different are our states of mind. And it is just this effort 
which makes hide-and-seek with the past a matter more of art 
than of memory. 

It is characteristic of Mrs. MacCarthy’s recherche that she 
calls it A Nineteenth-Century Childhood. The title is indeed 
literally accurate ; but we soon perceive that Mrs. MacCarthy 
got herself born only just in time to remember the last years of 
the century. To the astonishment, however, of those of us who 
were born in them, these turn out to have been fin de siécle only 
very superficially. One had imagined children learning their 
letters out of the Yellow Book. But in the world which Mrs. 
MacCarthy describes the names that patter on the ears are those 
of Ronsard and Browning and Brahms. And if a distinguished 
writer came to the house—and such were always coming—it 
would be Lady Ritchie or Mr. Shorthouse. A new sort of 
cleverness might flourish in Tite Street, but the heart of the 
country was sound. At the same time it is possible the innocent 
young may trust Mrs. MacCarthy too blindly : it amuses her, we 
suspect, to “‘ make up old”; for some passages she assumes a 
lace cap and positively raps at us with an ivory-handled stick. 
Eton, in whose heart she was brought up, may have been a home 
of impossible loyalties, but the noise of new things must have 
been in the air. Remember that a touch of disingenuous- 
ness marks every artist, and then admire Mrs. MacCarthy’s 
picture. It is painted with a fine detachment. 

The family lives in a flat-roofed, yellow-brick house with a 
balcony, and a magnolia tree climbing up its walls on the garden 
side; there is the Warden with his Ruskinian blue tie drawn 

through a ring, and his wife—Mrs. Kestell she is called 





—— 


here—whose enchanting legend receives here at her daughter's 
hands some further enrichment ; then there are sisters of various 
ages, and brothers, and brothers’ friends who tell you of pig 
sticking in India; there is the cook who thinks the venison 
sent by the Queen is “‘a curious gift of high mutton that it 
would be madness to cook for the Warden”’; there are doyr 
Anglican nuns, chaperons in rich waisted velvets and long 
trains ; there are boot-shaped tongues and calceolarias, ve 
with silver wands, and Sundays when one is not allowed to 
on the river or even to play croquet. Here and there, too, are 
anecdotes of just the right sort. Aunt Anny (Lady Ritchie) 
meeting Samuel Butler after his publication of The Authoress of 
the Odyssey, telling him she believed Anne Hathaway had 
written Shakespeare’s sonnets, and being taken au pied de Iq 
lettre ; and the same lady getting her father’s bust down from 
its place in the Abbey to have its whiskers shortened. But one 
morning the Royal Standard on the Round Tower is flying at 
half-mast, and Mrs. MacCarthy ends her book. And very 
tiresome of her it seems, just when you were enjoying yourself so 
much. But after throwing the book down in disappointed 
greed, you realise what a fine, bewildering set of rooms you have 
been let into ; how carefully all the furniture has been chosen— 
every object beautifully belongs. You have your Victorian 
vision complete. The old will adore Mrs. MacCarthy’s book 
because it is so simple, the young because it is so sly. And the 
young will be, as usual, right. For Mrs. MacCarthy is, beyond 
all possibility of salvation, an artist. 


LOCAL COLOUR 


The Life and Death of Cleopatra. 
lated from the French by HERBERT WILSON. 
Blackett. 18s. 

Claude Ferval has immolated Cleopatra on the altar of local 
colour. Never have we seen in a book such a display of fine 
clothes and furniture, scents and unguents, objects of art, hair 
dressers, slaves and lotus flowers—all the luxury of Egypt laid 
out in learned terms. But these things are not Cleopatra ; they 
are only the background for her wit and queenly magnificence. 
The writer has to recognise her brains, which by all accounts 
were a part of her immense fascination ; but Cleopatra does not 
talk, as expectation demands. Shakespeare had the daring to 
make her speak great things in his magnificent play, but Claude 
Ferval is often unequal to so high a venture. We read that it is 
useless after Shakespeare to imagine Cleopatra’s rage and dismay 
at the news of the Roman marriage of Antony ; but surely the 
attempt should have been made. The book seems to us to halt 
between a history and an historical romance. For the latter so 
much description in the third person is a grave handicap. It is 
dull to read, after an interview and appeal from Ahenobarbus, 
that Cleopatra “had too much perspicacity not to feel the full 
force of his arguments.” As readers of romance, we want to 
hear her reply, for so we can believe in her greatness instead of 
being drenched in the perfumes she adopted with other devices 
to win male hearts. These are the common arts of the courtesan, 
and we have been led to suppose that Cleopatra with her infinite 
variety was much more than that. It is well to use the liveliest 
of the Idylls of Theocritus to describe a gay crowd of sight-seers, 
but not so well to state the authority in the text. Even the 
historian, if he were wise, would put it in a footnote. The book 
is provided with all sorts of pictures of Cleopatra, from a bas- 
relief at Denderah to Alma Tadema, and they leave her likeness 
a very open question. It might at least have been explained 
that she was a Macedonian by descent, not an Egyptian, no 
‘“* queen with swarthy cheeks,” as Tennyson incautiously called 
her, drawing on himself the scholarly wrath of Peacock. 

It is pretty clear that she did not love Cesar, who had a keen 
eye to politics while he stayed with her. Antony had no such 
excuse for his dalliance, and the period when she began first 
to love him seriously may be doubted. The author puts it 
earlier than we should, and has made a flattering picture of the 
great soldier, attracted alike by the virginal charm of Octavia, 
and the compelling fire of Cleopatra. Sensuous and sentimental 
effects abound. The “light coming through the awnings 
the delicate tint of the iris”; before Actium “the deep well of 
the sky, shot with countless sparkling stars, was watching UD- 
moved the events that were preparing,’ and after the removal 
of Fulvia by death, Cleopatra was not happy, because “ that 
cunning monster, who gnaws at the vitals of too great happiness, 
had made himself heard from afar.” With the region of emotion 
in which the author moves history has little to do, and admiration 
for the pair of)great lovers has led him to reduce their faults and 
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Just Published 
A LEXICON OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, LL.B., Compiler of “A 
New Shakespearean Dictionary.” Foolscap 4to. Price 30s. net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, omy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

A Gecinating study of Christmas folk-lore, legend, and history; 
its observances in ancient and modern times throughout the world. 


IN BY-WAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 
By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure frontispiece 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 5s. net. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifully printed 
in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In charming 





Cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by 
convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic 
merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. In 
charming Cloth binding. Is. 6d. net each. 


LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 

Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book with 12 full- 

page illustrations in Colour by E. W. HASLEHURST, R.B.A. 
THE HEART OF LONDON. IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS. 
THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS. 

Pico Se, eet cath. RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS 
By I. H. JACKSON. With coloured wrapper and frontispiece 
and many plates and other illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 
A book of the highest value to anyone wishing to make a success 
of bee-keeping, containing detailed information and practical 
instructions. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. With 16 half-tone plates and 
coloured wrapper. 3s. Gd. net. 





NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


CAPTAIN PEGGIE 
Illustrated by W. E. Wicuran. 6s. net. 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
UNCONQUERED WINGS: A Tale of Flying and 


Invention. Illustrated by E. S. Hopcson. 6s. net. 


THE GOOD SHIP “GOLDEN EFFORT”: A Tale of 
the Mercantile Marine. Illustrated by W. E. Wicrutt. 5s, net. 
By RICHARD BIRD. 
THE LIVELIEST TERM AT TEMPLETON 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. net. 
DAWSON’S SCORE, and other School Stories 
Illustrated by Franx Gittett, R.I. Ss. net. 


By EVELYN SMITH. 
BIDDY AND QUILLA: A School Story 


Illustrated by J. Dewar MILLs. 3s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. E. E. COWPER. 
WHITE WINGS TO THE RESCUE: A Story of Girls, 


Yachts, and Adventures. Illustrated by C. Freminc WILLIaMs. 
6s. net. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 


A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller 
for boys at the popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. With 
coloured frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations, and striking 
coloured wrapper. 


Many New Volumes. Full list on application. 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 





: Blackie’s Blackie’s 
Children’s Annual. Girls’ Annual. 
Ss. net. s. net. 
Blackie’s Blackie’s ' 
Boys’ Annual. Little One’s Annual. 
5s. net. 3s. 6d. net. 





Blackie’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 
By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the original 
Tory Party, which may be said to have disappeared in 1914, 
has not yet been written. To supply an introduction to that 
history, viewed as a whole, is the primary purpose of this book, 
which also breaks new ground of political biography. 18s. net. 


The English-Speaking Nations. 

By G. W. MORRIS and L. S. WOOD. Describing itself as 
“ A Study in the development of the Commonwealth ideal,” this 
book is by the authors of the ever-popular work, “The Golden 
Fleece.” It sets out to show some of the problems that beset 
the British Empire, and the lines along which a solution is 
being attempted; its treatment is popular, and its illustrations 
many and varied. (400 pages.) 3s. 6d. net. 


The Falkland Islands. 

By V. F. BOYSON. With notes on the Natural History by 
RUPERT VALLENTIN. 

This book gives the first full account of this remote colony. 
With folding map, plans, and thirty-one illustrations. 15s. net. 


Oxford Lectures on History. 

Frontiers, by the Right Hon. Lord Curzon oF KEDLESTON; 
Biological Analogies in History, by THEopore ROoseveLT; 
The Imperial Peace, by Sir W. M. Ramsay; History and 
Etymology, by Joun Fraser; Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, as Statesman, Historian, and Chancellor of the 
University, by C. H. Firru; Montesquieu, by Sir Courtenay 
ItsertT; The Importance of a Clear Understanding of Britain's 
Work in India, by Sir Verney Lovett; The Progress of Inter- 
national Law and Arbitration, by Sir Erte Ricwarps; Inter- 
national Law: Some Problems of the War, by Sir Erre 
Ricuarps; Historical Eclipses, by J. K. FOTrHERINGHAM. 
15s. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Literature. 

The Art of Poetry, by W. P. Ker; Prose Rhythm in English, 
by A. C. Crark; Roland 4 Roncevaux, by J. Beprer; Petrarch, 
by C. D. Fisner; Racine in England, by F. Y. Eccies; 
Malherbe and the Classical Reaction in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, by Epmunp Gosse; Shakespeare and Spain, by H. THomas; 
Henry Birkhead and the Foundation of the Oxford Chair of 
Poetry, by J. W. Macxar.; Oxford and Poetry in 1911, by 
T. Hersert Warren; Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate: Readings 
from his Poems, by T. HerperT WARREN. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne. 
By EVELYN M. SIMPSON. The author treats her subject 
in detail. She presents us with a sketch of Donne’s life, 
character, and thought. The book discusses all Donne’s prose 
works, and contains a hitherto unpublished sermon. 15s. net. 


Trollope’s Autobiography. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says: “All young authors should read 
‘Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography,’ now obtainable in a cheap 
edition. Many pages of it were written to help them, and it 
is very good reading as one of the honestest books of the kind 
ever written, because Trollope has the good sense to omit 
everything that he knew he could not be honest about.” 

In the World’s Classics. 2s. net. 


The Christ of the New Testament. 

By PAUL ELMER MORE. Being Vol. III. of his series “ The 
Greek Tradition from the Death of Socrates to the Council of 
Chalcedon.” 13s. 6d. net. 

“Paul More is one of the most learned men in the world, yet 
this book is written so that any intelligent person, whether 
scholarly or not, will read it with enjoyment. I read it with 
more than enjoyment, I read it with enthusiasm.”—Extract from 
an article by W. L. Phelps in “ Scribner's Magazine.” 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

A revised text, with an introduction and commentary, by 
W. D. ROSS, Fellow of Oriel College and Deputy Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. In 
two vols. 48s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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the merits of their opponents. Antony’s sanguinary excesses 
are put down to Fulvia, and nothing is said of the poisoning of 
Cleopatra’s younger brother, when he was appointed to share her 
throne. Octavius—why not Octavian?—is denounced as a 
coward in battle, but good authority clearly marks this as 
the ill-supported taunt of his enemies. The future Augustus 
could have pleaded reasons of State for his drastic policy, but 
Antony could never have been a wise ruler, or won the steady 
respect of any people. If Octavius felt irreverently the skull 
of the dead Alexander, he also venerated it with flowers and a 
golden crown, a detail the author chooses to forget. He won 
Virgil and Horace to his side, but it is odd to read that the 
latter gave up his amatory Epodes and took to graver writing. 
Already in these Epodes Horace was as much concerned with 
Czsar and the future of a Rome sick of civil wars as with his own 
love-affairs. The very first Epode puts Mzcenas on the Libur- 
nian galleys which, as the writer points out, helped the future 
Augustus to win the world. 

The translator has some awkward words and phrases, and 
might have been more vigilant. If Antony had ever had 
16,000 legions—i.e., some millions of men, or even 100, he could 
have afforded to lose several battles without troubling over the 
result. The hero in the labyrinth of Ariadne was Theseus, not 
Perseus. Augustus was not Cesar’s nephew, but his great- 
nephew, as his mother was Cewsar’s niece. Venus ** Pandenos,” 
and “‘Gyneceum” are typical of several misprints. 

The book is picturesque, but it does not help us much to dis- 
cover the infinite charm of Cleopatra. We find more of her 
amazing passion and dignity in Shakespeare, though he makes 
her talk of playing billiards. 


FROM ETHEREDGE TO FARQUHAR 


Restoration Comedy. By Bonamy Dosriée. Oxford University 
Press. 6s, 


To write sensibly on the Restoration stage is not an easy 
matter. The great men have almost invariably failed, and 
lesser men have followed their judgments with a more than usual 
lack of independence. The trouble has chiefly been, of course, 
one of a kind that is continually upsetting English criticism. 
It has been found so necessary to discuss their morality that 
the plays themselves, or to put it another way, their success or 
failure in handling the disputed material, have almost dis- 
appeared from view. Lamb has been whimsical on this subject ; 
Macaulay has denounced it; the next generation almost 
universally apologised for it, and this generation, not to be out- 
done, has for the most part waved it in the faces of their elders 
as a sort of symbol of broadmindedness. It is difficult perhaps 
not to excuse each of these vagaries in turn, except that of 
Macaulay, when one considers the temptations, but as far as 
writing sensibly on the subject is concerned, they have been 
deplorable. 

To start with, everyone has been forced to invent a sort of lay 
figure, the Restoration Dramatist, to play the part of scapegoat 
or champion. Not only have the different plays of one man 
been merged into each another, but the very dramatists them- 
selves have been so merged. Wycherley and Congreve, who are 
as unlike to one another as Shakespeare and Jonson, are put 
into the same dock as Vanbrugh and Farquhar to be condemned 
or acquitted en masse. 

And Mr. Dobrée has written a sensible book on these people. 
It is not a long book, certainly, nor perhaps a very profound 
book. But it is clear, well-informed and intelligent. The 
subject of morality has neither been pushed aside nor exaggerated. 
And each author has been judged on his own merits. Wycherley 
is seen to be a moralist and Etheredge almost entirely unconcerned 
with anything except how entertaining life and a play, both at 
their best, can be. Congreve is sensitive, a refiner of the dross of 
everyday behaviour, with the artist’s desire to make something 
beautiful out of every line he wrote; Farquhar a good-natured 
rationalist, and Vanbrugh a skilled and intelligent maker of 
the plays he knew his public to like. All of them used as their 
material the customs and speech of the men and women who 
composed their audiences. They created no fantastic, unreal 
worlds, though Congreve refined his reality to something far 
more brilliant than the mirror of any age can hope to be. But 
beyond this their likeness ceases, and each man must be studied 
in his own work by anyone who is anxious to see what the 
Restoration Comedy is like. 

And this is just what Mr. Dobrée has taken the trouble to do. 
He has started off by making his position clear with regard to 





—— 


the moral and esthetic values. Then he has examined th 
debts that Restoration Dramatists owe to France and the 
Elizabethans, showing that though for the most part their plots 
were derived from France, their ways of handling them 
were English. He has given each man a chapter to himself 
which chapters are excellent, clear, concise, admirably ill. 
trated by quotations, neither idolatrous in admiration nor 
peevish in censure, but sane and balanced and with a standarj 
of comparison between the stage of which he is speaking ang 
those of other ages and countries that is unfortunately rare ip 
books of this kind. 

Only one fault indeed we have to find with him, and that js 
in the matter of his brief bibliography. Here we are told that 
the most easily accessible editions are given, while those which 
are best are specially marked. But in reality the list dppears 
to follow no plan. For Dryden’s plays we are given Scott's 
Edition of 1808, which is certainly not the best, nor if by the 
most easily accessible is meant the cheapest, the most easily 
accessible. For Shadwell we are only given the Mermaid 
Edition, which, while accessible enough, contains only four of 
the plays, while others are treated in the same rather haphazard 
manner. But this, when the merits of the book are considered, 
is only a very small matter. 


NEW NURSERY RHYMES 
When We Were Very Young. By A. A. MILNE. Decorations 
by E. H. Smeparp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Many thousands of people must have been waiting for this 
book, which gives permanent form to the delightful nonsense 
rhymes which Mr. Milne has been contributing to Punch during 
the past year. It is difficult to review such a book, because 
it seems impossible to convey in any words, except their own, 
the odd sentimental charm of Mr. Milne’s verses. Nor can 
one quote without quoting a whole poem and, unfortunately, 
the invaluable setting created by Mr. Shepard’s drawings 
cannot be quoted at all. We must be content here to print 
one rhyme as a sample of the book: 


The King asked the Queen and the Queen asked the Dairymaid: 
** Could we have some butter for the Royal slice of bread ?” 
The Queen asked the Dairymaid, the Dairymaid said ‘‘ Certainly, 
I'll go and tell the cow now, before she goes to bed.” 


The Dairymaid she curtsied and went and told the Alderney: 
“ Don’t forget the butter for the Royal slice of bread.” 

The Alderney said sleepily : ‘‘ You’d better tell His Majesty 
That many people nowadays like marmalade instead.” 


The Dairymaid said “* Fancy !”’ and went to Her Majesty. 
She curtsied to the Queen, and she turned a little red : 
« Excuse me, your Majesty, for taking of the liberty, 
But marmalade is tasty, if it’s very thickly spread.” 


The Queen said ‘‘ Oh !”’ and went to His Majesty: 
“Talking of the butter for the Royal slice of bread, 
Many people think that Marmalade is nicer, 
Would you like to try a little marmalade instead ?” 


The King said “ Bother!” and then he said “‘ Oh deary me!” 
The King sobbed ‘‘ Oh deary me !”” and went back to bed. 

** Nobody,” he whimpered, “ could call me a fussy man; 
I only want a little bit of butter for my bread.” 


The Queen said, “There, there !” and went to the Dairymaid; 
The Dairymaid said, ‘‘ There, there !” and went to the shed ; 

The Cow said, “ There, there! I didn’t really mean it, 

** Here’s milk for his porringer and butter for his bread.” 


The Queen took the butter and brought it to His Majesty. 
The King said, ‘ Butter, eh!” and bounced out of bed. 
** Nobody,” he said, as he kissed her tenderly, 
** Nobody,” he said, as he slid down the banisters, 
** Nobody, my darling, could call me a fussy man— 
BUT I do like a litile bit of butter to my bread!” 


Not all Mr. Milne’s rhymes are quite so happy as this one, 
but many of them are, and nearly all have the same simple 
rhythm, or rather lilt, which does not appeal to children any 
the less because older people may, perhaps, appreciate it even 
more. We certainly hope that Messrs. Milne and She 
will continue their very successful collaboration and give 
more of these verses and pictures which, if they are not better 
than any nursery rhymes that we possess, are at any rate 
comparable to the very best of them. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.’S LIST 


~NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each. 


E. M. FORSTER 4 PASSAGE TO INDIA (5th Imp.) 
ALAN SULLIVAN THE BIRTHMARK 


“A brilliant comedy. Quite the most amusing novel I have read for 
some time.”—Daily Mirror. 


GERTRUDE SPINNY MUCH DELUSION 


“In a very quiet way this is an admirable story.”—Observer. 


H. HERMAN CHILTON THE MIND OF MARK 


“It is rare to find a first novel so dramatic as this one.” 


—Birmingham Gazette. 
PHILIPPA TYLER A QUEST FOR A FORTUNE 
“ An intriguing story.”—Queen, 


OSWALD H. DAVIS SMITE THE ROCK 


“A faithful, almost photographic study of Birmingham life.” 


—Birmingham Gazette. 
L. C. HOBART PI 





THE PAPER MOON 


“A very well written novel.”—Morning Post. 
Miss Viola Meynell’s New Book 


YOUNG MRS. CRUSE. 
By VIOLA MEYNELL, 


Author of “Modern Lovers,” “Columbine,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

“All these stories contain life as it has been felt by a quick 
sympathy, with a singular power of exact and felicitous expression. 
—Manchester Guardian. 





“ Good stories crowd the pages.”—Daily Express. 


THE YEARS OF MY PILGRIMAGE. 


BY THE 


RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bart, 


Last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 18s. net. 
“I have hardly ever read a more entirely entertaining book, or one 
which is in every sense so amusing.”—Daiy News. 








“ A giant of modern science.” 


LIFE OF LORD RAYLEIGH 
By his Son, ROBERT JOHN STRUTT, fourth BARON 
RAYLEIGH, F.R.S. With Portraits. 25s. net. 
“ Many matters of deep interest are set forth in the biography in a 
fashion to delight every reader.”—The Times. 


FROM CHINA TO HKALITI LONG 
By Captain F. KINGDON WARD, Author of “The 
Romance of Plant Hunting,” etc. With Map and 
Illustrations, 18s. net. 
“Captain Kingdon Ward has previously delighted readers with his 
stories of adventurous plant-hunting in the South-Eastern yore of Asia. 
His new book contains the record of fresh journeys in wild and perilous 
places on the same quest. His book is packed with facts that will 
interest all naturalists. The author has a pleasant humour which 
enables him to write well about strange human beings and their 
customs.”—Daily News. 


MEMORIES OF A MILITANT 
By ANNIE KENNEY. With Portraits. 16s. net 


“One of the most interesting personalities of whom I have read for 
some time.”’—Daily Graphic. 


HUIA ONSLOW. A Memoir 
By MURIEL ONSLOW. With Portraits. 12s. net. 


UNSCIENTIFIC ESSAYS 
By F. WOOD JONES, D.Sc., Elder Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Adelaide. Author of “ Arboreal Man.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Such essays as those on Evil Spirits, Moongazing, the Crab’s Secret, 
Oily Patches, the Sea Serpent, Wer-Tigers, Coco-nuts, Coral Islands 


and Clay Pans, serve as pegs on which to hang a wealth of original 
thought and suggestion. 


THE DISINHERITED FAMILY: A Plea for 
Family Endowment 
By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, M.A., J.P., C.C., Author of 
“How the Casual Labourer Lives,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


Queen : “It is not only masterly in the presentation of the main 
thesis, but also thrilling in human interest on every page.” 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 


A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought and Art in France and 
the Netherlands in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

By J. HUIZINGA, Professor in the University of Leiden. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE BEFORE CHAUCER 
By P. G. THOMAS, M.A., Reader in English Language and 
Literature in the University of London. 8s. 6d. net. 

TRAGEDY 
By W. McNEILE DIXON, LL.B., Litt.D., Professor of 


English Language and Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown &vo. 6s. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox Street, W. 





























APPLETON BOOKS 





HUMAN ORIGINS G. G. MacCURDY, Ph.D. 


This work of true scientific interest, written in a fascinating 
style, deals with the four great periods of prehistoric times— 
the old Stone Age, the new Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and 
the Iron Age—and forms a history of human development in 
all its aspects to the beginning of recorded history. Two 
volumes lavishly illustrated with more than four hundred 
pictures. 42s. 
Illustrated prospectus sent on application. 


KEYS TO CROOKDOM 

GEORGE C. HENDERSON 
A complete revelation of Criminal Tricks and Secrets. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE CRIMINAL AS A HUMAN BEING 
G. S. DOUGHERTY 


Has the fascination of a detective story with the additional 
interest of being actual facts gleaned from many years of close 
study of criminals and their ways. 8s. 


YOUR HEART AND HOW TO TAKE 
CARE OF IT R. H. BABCOCK, MLD. 


A distinguished heart specialist gives information and 
instruction as to the care of the heart for the general reader. 5s. 


SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS 
N. LEROY SIMS 


A study of social development and evolution from a new and 
invigorating angle. 12s. 6d. 


THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 

M. BENTLEY 
A lucid and systematic review reconciling the various schools 
of psychology. 15s. 


READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY A. E. AVEY 


An anthology of the classical passages of Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern Philosophy. 12s. 6d. 


THE NORMAL MIND 
WILLIAM H. BURNHAM, Ph.D. 


An exposition of the new science of mental hygiene showing 
how to make the most of one’s inborn ability. 16s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO 
RELIGION SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 


If we accept the truths of science, must we give up the faiths 
of religion? This book sweeps aside all half-way attempts 
at reconciliation, and substitutes a treatment of the subject that 
is absolutely authoritative. 12s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THE MIND OF TO-DAY 


J. A. LEIGHTON 


An examination of the problems which confront the thoughtful 
man conscious of the conflict between the spirit of scientific 
inquiry and that of religious faith. 10s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION, 7s. 6d. 


RUGGED WATER 
SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET GEORGE crsss 


WALKER OF THE SECRET SERVICE 
MELVILLE D. POST 


ELINOR CHIPP 





JOSEPH LINCOLN 


MANY WATERS 
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EARLY ATHENS: COINS AND HISTORY 


Athens: Its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion. By 
C. T. Setrman. Cambridge University Press. 42s. 


“A coin,” said Mommsen, “is the product of four of the 
most wonderful things in the world: the State, commerce, 
science and art.” It is also history in little. In Mr. Seltman’s 
hands this series of twenty-four fine plates tells us much. 
Modern archeology has taken up vases and coins as evidences 
in a way which would have astonished the scholars of the 
past. The weight, size, type and device on both sides of a 
coin take on a new importance, showing one influence or 
another. 

Money is now realised as a leading factor in the ancient 
struggles for dominion. We used to read of battles and kings, 
as if that was all the history there is. Going deeper, we ask, 
as Professor Ure does in his ingenious book on the Greek 
Tyrants: How was leadership secured and retained? Was 
it not largely through money or commerce? We are wise 
anyway in looking to the supply of metals, precious and useful, 
as a matter of supreme importance to people who fought with 
swords or bribed with gold. The silver mines of Laurium 
played a big part in the power of Attica, and in the period before 
the Persian invasion tyrants such as Pisistratus must have 
relied chiefly on the persuasion of money. 

Scientific history began with Thucydides, and earlier details 
are sometimes confused and disputed. Here Mr. Seltman 
comes in with the new knowledge. He arranges his coins in 
groups of die-sequences, in which artistic development is dis- 
coverable. The punch stamped on the reverse, a square with 
lines, is thus used to identify a group of early didrachms as 
Athenian, and this incuse square is significant for many years. 
On the coins of Solon, a reformer and a man of business, an 
amphora displays the chief trade of Athens, oil from the olive. 
Later, a device of white legs appeared on the money, indi- 
cating the return of a noble family banished by Solon. The 
factions of Attica were run by various nobles, and the mint 
with its varying devices shows a constant change of type 
between 590 and 570 B.c. Mr. Seltman is skilful in identifying 
these devices by considerations of descent or particular repute. 
The intermittent success of Pisistratus, followed by Hippias, 
an artist in promoting good coinage like Nero, and the men 
who turned him out—all is illustrated by the coins still extant. 
On two occasions money made outside Athens played a great 
part in settling events. Pisistratus used Pangean coinage in 
Peonia to secure his return to Athens. Cleisthenes displaced 
Hippias, who had lost his Pangean mines to Persia, by the 
aid of money coined at Delphi. The evidence of this is very 
interesting. 

Among the many excellent illustrations is an ingot which 
clearly simulates an ox-hide. Chapter 15 deals with units of 
gold and copper of the value of an ox, and here, as elsewhere, 
the author supports his statements by careful measurement of 
weights. The frontispiece is a fine scene from a vase, which 
is recognised as a picture of the younger Miltiades going forth 
against the Persians with a Hellene and Thracians in native 
dress. His uncle made the Chersonese an Attic colony, and 
that influence appears in the last plate of coins. In less than 
150 pages Mr. Seltman has put a great deal of elaborate and 
acute argument, and his folio should rank as a work of standard 
value. 


WILLIAM PICKERING 


William Pickering, Publisher. 
Fleuron. £2 2s. 

To the collector of books, whose pocket is not deep enough 
for the needs of Elizabethan quartos and incunabula, whose 
discrimination is, however, unsatisfied by unmeaning first 
editions of ‘* moderns,” this work will be invaluable. It is a 
good guide to a pleasant hobby. 

William Pickering began his publishing in 1820 with the 
Diamond Classics, an experiment in miniature books which 
was financially justified, but otherwise regrettable. In spite 
of their popularity their publisher would not still deserve 
attention did his fame rest upon them only. But in 1821 
he published Richard Baxter’s Pcetical Fragments, probably 
the first book bound in cotton cloth with a paper label on the 
back. This innovation, as Mr. Keynes says, “ has had its 
effect on the whole subsequent history of the publishing trade 
in England, and but for him boards or paper covers for books 
might now be considered to be just as inevitable in this country 
as they still appear to be on the continent of Europe.” 


By GrorrrEY Krynes. The 





$$ 


Pickering’s Aldine edition of the poets is perhaps his best 
known venture, and many of the fifty odd volumes, each with 
the dolphin device on the frontispiece, still remain the best 
edition of the poets they contain. They were printed by 
Charles Whittingham of the Chiswick Press, and it is a fine 
example of continuity that the present book also comes from 
the Chiswick Press. , 

Another excellent series of books published by Pickering was 
the Oxford English Classics, which were printed by Talboys 
and Wheeler at Oxford. These included the works of Johnson, 
Robertson, Gibbon and Hume: they are beautiful to look at 
and to handle. Mr. Keynes says that the Boswell was bound 
in blue boards with a green cloth back ; this is certainly not 
always the case, as the present reviewer’s copy is bound in the 
red cloth of the rest of the series. 

In 1844 Pickering and Whittingham produced the six books 
of Common Prayer from the first of Edward VI. to that of 
Charles II. They are printed in red and black in old English 
type and Caslon old-face. Of these Mr. Keynes says: “ As 
examples of fine printing these volumes are now but little 
regarded ; they remain, however, as a monument of what could 
be achieved by good taste and craftsmanship in the ordinary 
way of business before ever the self-conscious products of 
private presses had obscured the issue by suggesting that 
commerce and fine printing were incompatible.” Indeed, 
this judgment is in keeping with the present taste among book 
collectors, for with the rapid decline in popularity of the Kelms- 
cott and similar books, more attention is being paid to the 
work of earlier and less sophisticated printers. 

This hand list does not profess to be complete, and it is 
therefore inevitable that the individual reader will regret 
certain omissions. There are thirty-six facsimile title pages 
and two pages of devices. The general format is severe and 
excellent ; the standard is so high that one regrets a careless 
typographical error on page thirty-four. 


AN OLD HERESY NEW DRESSED 


The Mongol in Our Midst. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Most people know that men are descended from monkeys, 
and most people know wrong; for it is a common error among 
those brought up on the wonders of popular science that if 
you climbed far enough down your genealogical tree you would 
come to an ancestor who was a gorilla, an orang, or a chimpanzee. 
The truth is, of course, that man and these three have a common 
ancestor, but that the apes are divergent branches from the 
main stem and in no way along the direct line of descent. 

Many years ago Professor Klaatsch tried to upset this conclu- 
sion and proposed a theory which traced the descent of some 
men to gorilla stock, other men to orang stock and yet others 
to chimpanzee stock; but all the weight of evidence and proba- 
bility was against him. In this book the author makes a brave 
attempt to set this old heresy of polygenesis on its feet again. 
As often in biology certain types of evidence are not used in 
the solution of a problem, and it is possible for late comers to 
gather this and, ignoring what has been used, to make out @ 
good proof of an opposite solution. This has been the author's 
method. 

However, this little book, whatever its theoretical insufficiency, 
contains many entertaining, if rather gruesome facts. Any 
worker in a children’s hospital knows the symptoms of “ Mongo- 
lian imbecility.”. Dr. Crookshank points out that these idiot or 
semi-idiot children invariably sit in the Buddha position, and 
that the orang ape also adopts the same attitude : he correlates 
these three as separate manifestations of one type. Further, 
he describes the sitting position of the gorilla and the negro 
on the one hand, and the chimpanzee, the white races and 
sufferers from Dementia Precox on the other; these are the 
other two types. To this criterion of posture he adds others, 
such as the markings on the hands, which show three type 
divisions along the same lines as the sitting-postures, and 4 
number of less important physical stigmata. R 

It is not likely, as we have said, that comparative anatomists 
will be converted by these superficial phenomena, but that does 
not make them any less interesting in themselves. Dr. Crook- 
shank concludes by quoting the three human races as described 
by Linnzus, and says: ‘We can take our stand at Charing 
Cross and can see these three Faces of Mankind borne by native 
Londoners ; we can visit our public asylums and see them In 
degraded form ; and we can, at the Zoo and the Natural History 
Museum, see them caricatured by the noisy, mischievous and 


By F. G. Crooxsuank, M.D. 
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SUBSTANCE AND STYLE 
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THE Lotus and Delta boots and 
shoes begin by being sheer leather. 
This accounts for most of their 
stamina. The rest of their quality 
comes from skilled workmanship 
and a system of measurement 
which enables each man to find 
the shoe that is his perfect fit. 


Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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The Pre-Eminent Cider 


Compare Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
with the best Champagne. Note the 
close resemblance in sparkle, in effer- 
vescence, in bouquet, in flavour. Both 
are made by the same process; both are 
pre-eminent in their class. But when it 
comes to price, the difference is marked. 
Bulmer’'s Cider, by comparison, costs 
little. Moreover, its acidity is lower than 
that of sparkling wine, and for this reason 
doctors recommend Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 

H. P. BULMER & Cco., LTD., HEREFORD 

London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S 

Provincial Agents on application. 
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HE rich, aromatic 
flavour of the De 
Reszke Egyptian Blend is 
a delight you will find 
dificult to equal in a 
cigarette at so moderate 


a price. Note also it is 
blended expressly to ob- 
viate “smoker's throat.” 


Try a box! 
Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 
20...2/- 25...2/1 25... 3/2 


Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 
86, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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When the Child 


grows up! 

A WELCOME “NEST EGG.” 
Think—you can make sure of a fixed 
sum to start your son in business or 
profession, or provide a marriage portion 
for your daughter! There is also an 
ideal way of meeting school fees. Let 
us show you exactly how a child may 

benefit. Write for full particulars. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUN 


FOUNDED 1815. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 
Head Office ; 

9, St. And-ew Square, 
Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstene, Manager 
end Actuary). 





London Offices: 
23, Cornhill, B.C. 3, and 
17, Waterloo Place,S, W.1. 
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lascivious chimpanzee, the dignified, philosophic and _ self- 
sufficient orang and the slow, cunning and brutal gorilla.” 

Dr. Crookshank quite rightly claims that his facts, gathered 
in the first instance from medicine, have been neglected by 
workers in other scientific fields such as ethnology, and though 
they are not likely to be converted, anthropologists will be 
grateful to him for calling their attention to some neglected 
truths. A word of praise is due to the publishers; the book 
is one of that excellent series initiated by ‘ Daedalus,” and 
considering that it has twenty-eight full page photographic 
plates, it is wonderfully cheap for half-a-crown. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An Irish Peer on the Continent (1801—1803). Edited by Tuomas U. 
Sapieir, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

After the War of 1793—1801, the first phase of the Napoleonic 
campaigns, the Continent, practically closed to tourists for almost a 
decade, was open to travel. Catherine Wilmot, a vivacious Irish girl, 
highly educated, enthusiastic, no respecter of rank or person, with 
a sharp eye and a sharper tongue, travelled through France and 
Italy with Stephen, second Earl Mount Cashell, and his wife, who had 
been educated by Mary Wollstonecraft. Miss Wilmot’s Journal, 
written for her brother, remained unpublished during her own life- 
time. Lecky, the historian, was much impressed by it and deposited 
a copy in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. Clearly, over a 
century, her voice comes to us with pathetic reality, young, happy, 
delighting in life, colour, society. She met everyone of consequence 
during the Consulate. Completely feminine, she sized men at a glance. 
Bonaparte she liked : “‘ So charming a smile as his, I never scarcely 
beheld.” She teased General Grouchy over his experiences in Bantry 
Bay. ‘Talleyrand she hated: “his face is large, pale and flat, like a 
cream Cheese,”’ at dinner, “ his mouth was never closed, and even at 
the intervals of plate changing, he fill’d up crevices by demolishing a 
dish of raw Artichokes in his neighbourhood. Oh! sucha cormorant !° 
She tried to talk to the charming Baron d’Armfet, ‘‘ with Talleyrand 
gobbling like a Duck at my ear.” She describes as vividly such 
celebrities as Moreau, Kosciusko, Madame de Staél, Carnot. She 
liked poor Tom Paine and the shyness of Robert Emmet, the Irish 
Revolutionary, then in Paris. Her descriptions are always impres- 
sionistic, rapid; here are Officers at the Theatre. ‘‘I could see 
nothing but the tips of their noses, so like owls in Ivy bushes did they 
look, peeping out of a bush of black Beard, Moustaches, Favori and 
ringlets which fell over their foreheads.” In Italy, she met Alfieri, 
and in Naples, the Queen, Marie Antoinette’s sister, ‘‘ a sturdy looking 
dame by no means elegant in her deportment, who trotted about 
in her black and blue robes, as if she was crying tooky, tooky, tooky 
after her Poultry, like a housewife.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s later memories of French society pale 
before these vivacious letters. 


Eastward. By Louis Covurerus. 
Illustrated. 

Louis Couperus, the Dutch novelist, who died last year, will 
probably be best remembered over here by his Old People and Things 
that Pass. This volume is the fruit of a voyage to the Dutch Indies 
which he undertook as special correspondent for the Haagsche Post, 
in 1921 and 1922, 

Couperus had spent five years in Java as a boy, and a year when 
he was in his thirties. What was to most of his family, some of 
whom had held high positions in the administration, a valuable colony, 
was to him an alluring dream. So his account of his travels is im- 
pressionistic first and only incidentally informative, and it is amazing 
how Couperus found time to be sensitive to, and to record, his delight 
in so many of the innumerable beauties of Java and Sumatra. How 
he must have enjoyed himse]f—if it had not been for that weekly letter 
to the Haagsche Post. High-quality journalism as this is, it lacks the 
repose of literature; we are hurried on to see the next sight like pro- 
vincials in a metropolis. None the less, the book can be more warmly 
recommended than many travel-books, because the reader who longs 
in vain to travel will find in it good food for his exoticism. Scenery, 
temples, especially the amazing Boeroeboedoer, people, princes, 
peasants, and dancers are conjured up swiftly and in the colours of 
life. The translation is readable but does not reflect that mastery 
of prose with which Couperus is generally credited. 


Simplicissimus, the Vagabond. Translated by A. T. S. Goopnrick, 
M.A. Introduction by Witit1am Rose, M.A., Ph.D. Broadway 
Translations. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

This excellent translation of the famous realistic novel of the 
seventeenth century, by Johann Jakob Christoffel von Grimmels- 
hausen, is welcome, since the quaint intonation of the original is 
preserved. A picturesque story, after the Spanish, it was as typical 
of the moral and social conditions of its period as Parsival had been 
of the spiritual life of the Middle Ages. This rollicking Odyssey of 
a soldier of fortune has the simple realistic note that Defoe introduced 
later into English. The fact that the novel shows development of 


Hurst and Blackett. 18s" 


— 


character is no more than historically interesting, for the earlier 
chapters, to a modern reader, are the most valuable. In the 
there is an amazingly vivid picture of the hardships of the peasant, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, rendered artistically more effectiy, 
by the fact that they are recounted by a country lad who has ng 
arrived at the age of understanding. The story gathers speed and 
merriment as Simplicissimus grows up, becomes a page, and after. 
wards a Court Fool. Many are his adventures. He is brought by 
Four Devils into Hell and treated with Spanish wine as a correctiye 
for his simplicity, goes up to Heaven and is turned into a calf, 
present at a dance of Witches, and becomes an excellent archer 
being capable of drawing the long bow. He joins a band of troopers 
turns huntsman, and in that capacity meets Jupiter in the woods. 
His amorous adventures are duly recorded, but his exploits in Frang 
are curtailed by the translator on the grounds of prolixity, though 
their painful sequel is mentioned. The pious reader need have po 
anxiety, for Simplicissimus is at length terrified of the Devil, and eng 
his days in fitting repentance. 

The cry of the peasant becomes articulate, and it is tragic. The 
rest, exceedingly droll, is very advantageous to read. One may 
quote an old monkish chronicler and say: herein are many events, 
some probable, some improbable, and even more invented for the 
delectation of the simple. 


The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. By Mn. 
L. C. A. Knowtes. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

This is the first text-book to appear on the subject, and it is ap 
admirable specimen of its type. Mrs. Knowles, who is Professor of 
Economic History in the University of London, has many sound and 
useful books to her credit, and she has performed a public service in 
producing this summary of the Economic History of the Empir. 
It is designed to supplement her recent volume on “ The Industrial 
and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and it will be followed by another volume dealing, as this 
one has not space to do, with the Economic History of the Dominions. 

The present book is divided into two parts. In Book I. is sketched 
the economic development of the Empire as a whole, from 1598 to the 
present day. Book II. treats of India and the Tropics. The arrange 
ment throughout is thoroughly workmanlike, a vast variety of faets 
are handled with great skill, and a century’s economic progress is 
described with great vivacity and enthusiasm. The book is a min 
of information, so cleverly arranged that even those who are not profes 
sional students in the subject will find plenty to interest them. How 
the Canadian wheat traffic reacted on the demand for jute from Indis 
to make bags in which to bring the corn to Europe, how railways by 
limiting the demand for porters did as much as philanthropy to 
undermine the slave trade, how beneficent have been some, at al 
events, of the results of joint stock investment, and how the Empir 
owes its prospects of prosperity far more to victories over insects than 
over human rivals—who will not be glad to be told or reminded d 
such facts as these? If occasionally the inexpert reader is a litte 
bewildered by the authoress’s persistent demands on his attention, this 
can only be because his appetite for useful knowledge is not as robustas 
it should be. Recent material progress, after all, is an awe-inspiring 
study, and if the statistics which are its monument seem indigestibk 
to people who prefer to read Shakespeare or to wander about the 
Sistine Chapel, they are perhaps more conducive to optimism than art 
human achievements in other fields. 


ee 





Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. By Max Born. Translated y 


H. L. Brose. Methuen. 

It is very proper that Professor Born’s well-known book should & 
translated into English, particularly because it contains a fairly fil 
account of the fundamental laws of optics and electrodynamis, 
and thus introduces the reader to the sort of difficulties whit 
ultimately led to the special theory of relativity. Many of t 
elementary books plunge into the subject without showing & § 
historical development of physical theory—through Faraday, Maxwel, 
Hertz and Lorentz and the various difficulties which they solved # 
created. But the general theory is treated rather scantily; no 
because it cannot easily be explained without a good deal of mathe 
matical apparatus. Nor does the author deal with the later develop 
ments of the theory which indicate how the laws of electromagnets# 
may be deducted. Amongst the many elementary books on ur 
subject it will take a high place and deserves, what it will no doubt 
get, a large circle of readers. 

His Second Venture. By Mrs. Bamute ReyNnoups. Hodder a. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Colonel Caron, a young widower, has returned from India with + 
Mrs. Knight, a beautiful widow who has done her best to attract i 
and has failed. She has asked him to visit her in her home in 
morland and see Valery, her “little girlie.” He, finding his hom 
with three spoilt and unruly children decidedly uncomfort 
decides to accept the invitation and with his young son goes 
Mrs. Knight meanwhile has found her “little girlie” a very lange 
plain and simple-minded young woman, who wears glasses <_ 
according to smart Anglo-Indian standards, quite impossible. 
Colonel arrives to discover that Mrs. Knight has a neighbe 
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The History of the English Novel 


The i 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, D.Lit., } 
little explored by previous historians of literature. 


By OSWALD DOUGHTY, M.A, 


Hold Hard ! 


Hounds, Please ! 


on Breeding and Kennel Treatment. y OI-OVE 
Introduction by VISCOUNT VALENTIA. Illustrate 7 
10, 


Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo 
In the High Himalayas 


F.Z.S. Illustrated. 


| The High Grass Trail 


British ntral Africa. By FRANK SAVILE. minstaates. 
15/- 


| Beneath African Glaciers 


Government Station as experienced by an Official’s Wife. 
ANNE DUNDAS. Illustrated. 


A Romance of the Rostrum 


LORD ROTHSCHILD. Illustrated. 


Age of Romance, From the Beginnings to the Renaissance. 
{.A. Deals with a period 
16/- net. 


_ Forgotten Lyrics of the Eighteenth Century 

( LD 7 B.Lit., Author of “ The 
English Lyric in the Age of Reason,” &c. 10/6 net. 
| 


A Discourse on the Foxhound in Field, Covert and Kennel; 
with Hunting Yarns, Character Sketches from ie, and pao 


net. 





| 
by HERMANN NORDEN,. Maps and photographs. 18/- net. 
| 


Sport and Travel in the Rhotang and Baralacha, with Notes on 
the Natural History of that area. By HUGH Oe ot 
. 15/- net. 


qretking. and Shooting for Sustenance in Dense Bush across 
e 


/- net. 


The Humours, Tragedies, and Demands of an East African 


12/6 net. 


Being the Business Life of Henry Stevens, and the History of 
Thirty-Eight King Street, with accounts of Famous Sales. 
Compiled by E. G. ALLINGHAM, Preface by The Right Hon. 
20/- net. 
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ECONOMICA 


CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER ISSUE 








Alfred Marshall, 1842-1924 
Prof. EDWIN CANNAN 


The Growth of International Society 
Prof. P. J. NOEL BAKER 


Competitive and Social Value 
Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE 


Short and Long Rates of Interest 
F. LAVINGTON 


The Development of British Imperialism 
B. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Currency Reform in Poland 
Dr. ADAM KRZYZANOWSKI 


The American Cotton Crop and the Indian 


Monsoon 
Cc. H. MARSH 
Three Official Reports upon the Agricultural 
Depression 
I. F. GRANT 


The Recent History of the Copper Trade 
D. C. MORISON 
Book Reviews 





The price of “Economica” is 2s. 6d. a number, or 
7s. 6d. per annum, post free. Copies can be obtained 
from The London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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A LETTER FROM 


DR. R. F. HORTON 


to the Editor of 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., minister of 
Lyndhurst-road Congregational Church, Hamp- 
stead, has sent the following letter to the Editor of 
Public Opinion, and has given permission for its 
publication :— 

Lyndhurst-road Church, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
To the Editor of Public Opinion. 
Dear Sir,— 

Real gratitude impels me to write. You sent me 
a copy of your paper some weeks ago. This led me 
to take it in. But I little thought what a boon was 
coming to me. 

I cannot express strongly enough my admiration 
of the way in which the real thought of the week is 
collected and put into a few pages. In vain one tries 
to read all papers and magazines, and consequently 
one’s view of the world is always partial and 
imperfect. But you do in a way read all, and give 
your readers the result of a great achievement in 
diligent searching and observation. 

I am recommending those whom I can influence 
to read your paper. It is the wholesomest and the 
widest thing I know in the modern Press. I dare 
say you have many acknowledgments as warm as 
mine—I hope you have—but I write, as I said, 
impelled by sheer gratitude. 

Yours faithfully 


(Signed) ROBERT F. HORTON. 


PUBLIC _OPINION’S OBJECT 


The chief object of Public Opinion is to provide 
busy men and women with a handy summary of 
the best thought and activity of the best men 
and women of the day from the World’s best 
Papers, Magazines, and Books. 

It informs, stimulates, and saves time in a 
unique way. It is readable from beginning io 
end, because it is supremely interesting. It is a 
great acquisition to any house, because it interests 
everyone. 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY 
A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


PUBLIC OPINION 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard addressed to 
MANAGER, “ PUBLIC OPINION,” 
44 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Public Opinion can be sent post free to any address: at home 
7s. 7d. for six months, or abroad for 15s. 2d. a year. 
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baronet in tow. His boy is irresistibly drawn to Valery—Mrs. 
Knight’s daughter—and being almost directly laid low with pneu- 
monia, is nursed back to health by that highly capable but grotesque 
youngwoman. Caron, thanking the girl, leads her to believe he loves 
her, and, being discovered in a compromising situation by Mrs. 
Knight, finds the girl foreed upon him. He marries her, but on the 
wedding day manceuvres to be called away on duty. The girl discovers 
that she is unloved and scorned, and while the Colonel is absent, 
commanding a desert expedition, she goes up to Oxford to fit herself 
for earning her own living. Incidentally, she grows into a lovely and 
accomplished woman, and when at last the Colonel unwillingly returns, 
he falls in love with her to find her adamant. The rest of the story 
is concerned with the bringing together of the pair. The end is 
supposed to be happy, but it is difficult to believe. The plot is com- 
plicated but not improved by a melodramatic story of a desert tribe 
bribing some American crooks to murder Caron. The novel is 
frankly sentimental, but the girl wife is well drawn. 


The Coming of Amos. By Wiiu1am J. Locke. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Although Mr. Locke is too practised a novelist to give himself away, 
we have a shrewd suspicion that having created Amos Burden he 
became frightened of his creation, for whenever Amos becomes 
entangled in the plot of the story, Mr. Locke hustles him away again, 
so that the coming and going of the Australian Orson are almost 
simultaneous. ‘The story in fact is curiously disappointing, for in its 
opening chapters it raises hopes that are never realised. ‘The plot is 
highly complicated. Living at Cannes is David Fontenay, A.R.A., 
an artist of distinction, who is also a man of the world, with a recognised 
position in the best society of the place. Fontenay’s family is sacer- 
dotal. Church dignitaries figure init. His brother-in-law is a Bishop. 
A sister, however, years ago had been “‘ converted” by an itinerant 
Calvinist preacher, had married him, and leaving her family had gone 
to Australia. There, her husband having died, she prospered ex- 
ceedingly, and when the story opens her recent death has left her only 
child Amos—whom she has kept at the roughest pursuits, quite unedu- 
cated, and unspotted from the world—a very rich man. He arrives 
at his uncle’s house, an uncouth barbarian of transparent honesty and 
good feeling, and is at once plunged into a cosmopolitan society which 
includes a Russian princess, her shady uncle and aunt and an execrable 
Bolivian who is blackmailing them. Amos charmed by the Princess, 
who really is charming, takes a hand in the game, and by sheer violence 
frightens the Bolivian away. But his method of doing this alarms 
his uncle, and he is dispatched to England and thence on a world tour. 

uring his absence Fontenay philanders with the princess—whose 
portrait he has painted. The blackmailer returns and there are more 
revelations, and trouble for everybody, till Amos turns up again and 
kills the man. The death is assumed to be suicide, Amos marries the 
princess, and Fontenay is left moralising. It sounds crude, but 
although it is not so crude as it sounds, it is certainly not Mr. Locke 
at his best. Far from it. 


From the Back Benches. 
Co. 3s. 

The title page of this little book is no longer accurate ; for Mr. 
Mills has accompanied a number of his colleagues into temporary 
retirement from Westminster. One sympathises; for the late 
Member for Dartford has obviously enjoyed the parliamentary experi- 
ences which he here relates. His book is an odd production. The 
early chapters give quite a readable short account of parliamentary 
methods and procedure, likely to be useful to new Members of Mr. 
Mills’s party. Then follows a curious jumble of parliamentary anec- 
dotes, new and old, good and bad, arranged in no particular order. 
Some are fresh and amusing; but some are very stale. Mr. Mills, 
in short, is not much of a hand at writing a book; but his earlier 
chapters give quite a good impression of Parliament as it appears to 
new Members used to Labour Congresses and public speaking. He 
thinks the House of Commons the hardest place to speak in that he 
has ever known ; and he has had a wide experience. 


THE CITY 


HE wave of feverish buying which swept through 
markets after the election has subsided. It was 
largely a physical expression of the relief felt by 

the City for its supposed deliverance from the Red terror ; 
but ‘big’ business and the stockbrokers are expecting a 
variety of favours to come, so the reaction has not gone far, 
and in many instances prices are still too high. Gilt-edged 
investments, for example, cannot hold their rise for long if 
the pace of industry really quickens. Home Rails in the 
midst of last week’s buoyancy proved their susceptibility to 
fears of labour troubles, though the rumour of a railway strike 
in prospect which checked their rise was transparently a ‘* bear ” 
fiction. Quotations were ‘“‘ marked up” almost at haphazard 
among industrials, and in this market especially the investor 
needs to be doubly wary in selecting shares to buy. The 
shipping outlook has improved within the last month or so, 
and conditions in the textile trade are definitely better, but in 


By J. E. Mitts, M.P. Labour Publishing 





a 


the iron and steel industry, although Continental competition js 
believed to have done its worst, the current production jg 
still ahead of demand. Rubber shares have been helped 
the continued decline in the London stocks, and tea shares 
are again displaying activity on the further rise in the 
commodity. 
* % x 

The average return now afforded by gilt-edged stocks ang 
by some of the most popular among high-class industria) 
debentures is too low for any but closely-tied trustees and the 
most timid or precariously placed investors. It is worth 
noting, therefore, that a relatively high degree of security cap 
be obtained from sound foreign Government loans, and 4 
scrutiny of the Stock Exchange official list reveals a number 
of quite attractive purchases in this field of investment. Among 
Bonds of this class issued in this country during the past fey 
years there are at least a dozen which at their present quota. 
tions yield 64 per cent. and upwards, a few of these giving 
returns of as much as, or more than, 7 per cent., e.g., the new 
German 7 per cent., Chilean 7} per cent. of 1922, Czecho. 
Slovakian 8 per cent. of 1922, and Hungarian 7} per cent. of 
1924. Details of the German Loan were given recently in these 
notes, and need not be repeated. Of the rest the Chilean Bonds, 
though not enjoying specific security, are a direct obligation of 
the Chilean Government, whose international credit is excellent, 
for the Republic’s foreign debt record is clear of default. The 
Czecho-Slovakian and Hungarian loans are each specifically 
secured on Customs, revenues and profitable State monopolies 
affording a wide margin of cover, the service of the Hungarian 
Bonds being further safeguarded by the administration of a 
Commissioner-General under the auspices of the League of 
Nations on lines similar to the Austrian 6 per cent. Sterling 
Loan, apart from the guarantee by the Powers which the 


latter enjoys. 
* * * 


Wall Street is jubilant over Mr. Coolidge’s triumph and, not 
to be outdone by rivals in the Old Country, has caught the 
buying fever even more acutely than did Throgmorton Street. 
Exceptionally heavy dealings have been recorded in railroad 
and __s industrial stocks, with U.S. Steel Common, General 
Electrics and American Can shares the prime favourites. A 
matter of more immediate interest to British taxpayers, however, 
in view of the approaching payments in December on account 
of our debt to America, is the rise in the sterling exchange. 
The value of the pound has reached $4.62, but will probably 
not go much higher, for seasonal influences have still to be 
reckoned with; in any case, the talk of a rise to par being 
imminent is irresponsible and can be disregarded. 

x * * 


The French franc, though supported by the American credits 
recently renewed, has been weak owing to the appearance of 
the new Internal loan in the form of 5 per cent. Ten-Year 
Treasury Bonds for an unlimited amount, which are being 
issued at par, and are repayable at a premium of 50 per cent. ; 
taking redemption into account, the return on these Bonds is 
over 8 per cent. These onerous terms reflect the unsatisfactory 
condition of the country’s finances, and on intrinsic merits the 
value of the franc is more likely to decline further than to rise. 

* * * 

Recent advices suggest that conditions in Cuba are slowly 
but steadily moving towards a resumption of prosperity and that 
the tangle of commercial and financial difficulties which remained 
after the 1920 sugar speculation crisis are now nearly cleared up. 
For the past financial year the foreign trade of the island has 
again shown a favourable trade balance in the neighbourhood 
of $150,000,000. The improvement in conditions is reflected 
in the results disclosed by the report of the United Railways 
of Havana for the year ended June 30th last : the gross receipts 
are some £500,000, and the net revenue more than £300,000, 
higher than for 1922-23. The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., whilst £350,000 is placed 
to renewals reserve. Actually the earnings were equivalent te 
nearly 11 per cent. on the ordinary, and some shareholders ar 
dissatisfied with what they regard as the excessive caution of 
the directors in not recommending a higher distribution, 
especially as in addition to reserves there is a dividend equalisa- 
tion fund amounting to £300,000, which they think might now 
be drawn upon. There is something to be said for this view, 
but the prudent policy usually repays shareholders in the long 
run. The yield on this company’s ordinary is just undet 
8 per cent., but traffics are keeping up well, and prospects for 


the current year a ar to be good. 
. init ° A. Emit DAVIES- 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says:—*“I have never seen 
the ‘ Arcthusa’ excelled.” 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


— 


SCHOOLS 





PLENDOURS OF THE ORIENT 
WORLD TOUR 
Jan. 2. with 5 Months. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
CHINA (a month; 600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang), JAPAN 
(a month), MALAY, JAVA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES, HAWAII, 
U.S.A. 


Jan. 2. INDIA BURMA CEYLON. 
Jan. 24. EGYPT PALESTINE SYRIA. 
Details from N. S. BISHOP, Private SociaL Tour, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ash foe Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, 
Russel) Street, London, W.C. 1. 


the 





opposite the British Museum, Great 
Large and well-appointed Temperance 


Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230, 





OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 
facing south. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and 

beautifully furnished on the ~~ of a pmeate house. Gas fires and telephones 
in all bedrooms. and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 





or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas (double), inclusive. Telephone: 
Paddington 8083. 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, Jevington 


Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best locality Central. 
—Mrs. Roorrs (cookery diploma). First class Municipal Orchestra. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trame and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 








(, oa. PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
fet comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
imate, bracing ait and sunshine. Central beating. Petro)-gas. Constant 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. Wynne. 





TO BE SOLD, TO LET AND WANTED. 


Vs Ber FOR SALE. Garden Suburb, 121 Hampstead Way, N.W. 
South-west aspect, 10 minutes] Golders Green tube. Beautiful “reception 
Ground rent {6 6s. per 





24 feet long, verandah, 4 
annum. a 380. On view any time. 


rooms, etc. 





OMAN DOCTOR wishes to share comfortable house with 
fessional woman or students. Three large rooms, garden, service. Holland 
Park.—Box 31, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

W.C. 2. 





O BE LET, lower portion of house in St. John’s Wood ; 
furnished, 3 guineas weekly.—Davis, 6 Hamilton Gardens, N.W. 8 


omy 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BOCK FLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


EAL HARRIS.—LE£EwIs AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





VERCOATS 30s. SUITS 4os. Why buy new clothes when your 
favourite garments can be TURNED and fre-tailored as new, at above prices ? 
Post at once to L,. SILK, (S.) 95 Ravenslea Road, London, S.W. 12. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSs 
LVL “Head Msstress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Hess 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is tp 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
ty; to self-expression, to increase resource and i tiative by 
ical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
‘ession and for advanced work in a, 4 Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 
Elocution, Dancing, Cook > 2 on Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
- level and is on gravel elightfully situated in {te own grounds 
15 acres. 








——_—__ 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, bopey bes home &. tor a mited } ad of boarders, 

Entire charge ta Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern acation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEBLB. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Neg 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coachi 

Putacipals : Marcarget L. Mitcaeu., B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and 
L.R.A.M 





(2 Oo oO T A M Ss c H O OL 
, TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 


Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 
a + Schelarships. Biological, and Physical yi, Library, 
Astronomical! Observatory, Natural History Room, Werkshops, Swimming Ba’ 


Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Lifesaving 
Tilustrated Prospectus from the HRap MASTER, Bootham Seheol, York. 





“HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “Nev 
Ideals in Education applied. Rr — time-tables Preparation fo 

Matriculation ot R if is shown. S ~—- to Musi, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Sempieien, Margaret Morris D: , Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Gemes. Preparatory Montessori yp A for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years. —Principals : Mrs. C. H. Nicmoxits and Miss J. 8. Manvixa. 








7,8 CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALI, 
ee MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School tot 
Fimo Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura) 
individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kine. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRILS.- 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W 11. Tel.: Latchmere 425: 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 rears, and includes Educational and Medical ee ge ty ee 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, . Netball, &c. Feet 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


“ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ig me eh ng LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montetiore, 








M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concersing Schete 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the , Miss 
LAWRENCB, 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEW RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary sho shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by by 
f experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxgr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol 


———, 








ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THz NEw 
STATESMAN it is mecessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year _ post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, Ss | 
One Quarter ,, a 6s, 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoRERtS, 5 High Holborn. 


ee 


TXPERT TRANSLATION from German, _ Italian, Spanish 
by experienced d te terms.—Box 27, New STATESMAS, 
to Great Queen Street, Ree London, W.C. 2. 








—e 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the _ 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 168. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cla 


Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingswsy, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Policies are also granted under the Limited Payment 
and Endowment Assurance Plans. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D.1 to 

















WILL YOU PLEASE HELP 
“THE CHILDREN’S CHAMPION”? 


1924 
Oss Provide for Death Duties, i 
e Head : 
arriage Settlements and Family provision ( hh | d 
a ——- by means of the new | l ren have learnt to 
tal Pro- | . . . *,* 
a : sas : | ain through the activities of 
=. Family Provision Policy | smile ag g 
es | " The 
wz} | The Standard Life Assurance Co. 
mien, | | e e ~ © 
* - r non-profit policy at exceptionally low rates. 
a | Specimen rates per = at Death without | Many more, alas, will need 
8 ~ our protection this Winter. 
wea fl Age next 
ms: | em. Bet | Do not leave these hapless mites to grow up 
“Sn ~ : - : | Cowed—and therefore cunning, Callous—and 
oie 35 2 1 :10 ] therefore brutal, /Il-nourished—and therefore of 
a | 40 2 9:4 | weak physique—a burden on their fellows instead 
caving 45 2:19:7 of proudly taking their share in the progress of the 
_ i 50 3 12 : 6 ! atin 
ate B 
nden, 
“New | 
lon for } 
Muvc, 
Drama, | 
d Girls 
ILLR. 





| THE STANDARD [IFE 


Donations gratefully received by 


ROBT. J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 


Literature and full information upon the work 
gladly sent on enquiry. 



























































ALL, 
am | | ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

| (Established 1825.) 
aac ] HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
e453 LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 

| 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

= 
us | | 1824 honte-te 1924 
‘Tain’ 
si ||5/- LIFEBOAT SINK  5/- 
al for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year 
USE, 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
— IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 
7 Boat Service, we have received up to date 731,476. 
— Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 9,764. 
WE MUST GET 268,524 MORE. 
— Will you be “ One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/-TO-DAY? 
G of And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. 
nee There is no subsidy from the State. 
hand: Lorp Harrowsy, ee ee Sues, M.A,, 
FFICE, Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
— ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
ed by Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 
Bristol, 
— MEME SE ee 
oraty “Facts are stubborn things ” 
— DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 
| Make eee guovielan oor all risks x 
F suring e 
a PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
—_ HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
— SU 
t ART GALLERY. 
] 7 
7 (CONTINENTAL SKETCHES and other work by DONALD HUGHES 
in water colours and oils. November 17th to 29th, 
$ at the Faculty of Arts Gallery, 10 Upper John Street, Golden Square, W. 1. 
> A on free, to to §.30. 
| APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
| jo MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 

URNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
, Prospectus on application. 
il 73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 
































The Key to Health 
and vigour of mind and body | 
IS GOOD BREATHING POWER. | 


| The Key to Good Breathing Power 
IS ARS VIVENDI PRACTICE. 


— 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| Particulars from ARTHUR LOVELL, author of | 
*“ Ars Vivendi” (7s. 6d. net), 
94 PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. 

















3 C0ks. —Readbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 3s.; 
Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 108.; Prendergast Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, {3 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with 
intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Weinminger’s Sex and Society, 25s. ; Hannay’s Sex 
Symbolism in Religion, 2 vols., 25s. ; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., 
(3 38.; Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in ro large handsome vols., 1909, pub. 
20, price {12 128.; Traill and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., 
illus., half morocco, fine set, s9%4 6 6s.; Robinson's Old Naval Prints, {3 38. ; 
Pickwick Papers, with 24 coloured illus, by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218.; Ainsworth’s 
novels, Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul's, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 308.; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d. ; 
New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d. ; Holbrook Jack- 
son’s 1st Edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 12s. 6d. 
each; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Punch First 100 vols., 
bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and 
decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 
158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
Melmoth, 1904, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst Edition, 1899, £2 108. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 718.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 
1st Edit., 25s. ; Maseficld’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. 
BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896 ; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols. ; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; Tweedie, Arabian 
Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, 21; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 78. ; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HoLLaND BR0S., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER q 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. L 





Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘‘ inside information ’’ or ‘‘ market tips,’’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive Tae 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a Voi. X 
record of proved reliability. ——— 


“MARKET NOTES” contains each week details of carefully selected A ’ 






































ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS ;, now available, showing every 


stock and share mentioned in its pages, with CoMMEN" 
the price on date of original recommendation Ma. Bat 
and the price at the end of 1923, and other 

particulars. Bie Bus 
HgaLTH 
BgRLIN | 
Bap-Knc 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 





A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the current 8. I 
issue may be obtained free on application to :— Tas Ro? 
The Secretary, ORCHEST 

BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 











THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
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ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. #}= 


deal the 
fortnigh 
materia 
For Orphan and other Necessitous Children 
from every part of the British Empire. 
FounpDepD 1758. 


State Aid for Orphans 


Liberals 
I T is very probable, if not certain, that the near future will witness the granting of State pensions to 


=e 


their do 
of their 
Benn sk 

inform 1 

Mr. Llo 

widows and children. When granted, and the date is still very uncertain, the pensions may prove as 

inadequate for the proper nurture and training of the children as many of the Army allowances for 
“‘ war orphans.” At the present time one-fourth of the scholars of the Alexandra Orphanage are “ war 
orphans " whose mothers have found their allowance insufficient for the proper upbringing of their children. 
They contribute all they can and the Orphanage does the rest. 


unless | 
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strange! 
of the pe 
cannot 
Why ay 

Whatever the allowances granted, adequate or inadequate, money alone cannot provide the home life and 

parental discipline which the children would have enjoyed but for the loss of their parents. For more 

than 165 years the Alexandra Orphanage has sought to make good as far as is humanly possible the 

loss which fate has brought the children. They live under homely conditions and discipline, they receive a 

sound education, and when they leave the Orphanage at the age of 15, every effort is made to give them 

a promising start in some useful occupation. 


his way 
Will you become an annual subscriber of Half-a-Guinea? Greater or lesser donations are welcome— 


worked 
are app 
all are badly needed, and, as the Orphanage is entirely free of debt, every penny given is devoted to 
the work of the Orphanage. 
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ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE Ont 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. recognit 
Treasurer: THE RT. HON. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. . 
Secretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, A.C.LS., 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzatcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Staresman Puatisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Grest 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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